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CuHapTerR XXII. 
THE PHILISTINES TRIUMPH. 


7 Y dear,” said Dr. Greatrex, looking up in alarm from the 
lunch table one morning, in the third term of Ernest Le 
Breton’s stay at Pilbury, “ what an awful apparition! Do you know, 
I positively see Mr. Blenkinsopp, father of that odious boy Blenkin- 
sopp major, distinctly visible to the naked eye, walking across the 
front lawn—on the grass too—to our doorway. The pupil’s parent 
is really the very greatest bane of all the banes that beset a poor, 
harassed, overdriven schoolmaster’s unfortunate existence ! ” 

“ Blenkinsopp?” Mrs. Greatrex said reflectively. ‘“ Blenkinsopp? 
Who is he? Oh, I remember, a tobacco-pipe manufacturer some- 
where in the midland counties, isn’t he? Mr. Blenkinsopp, of Staf- 
fordshire, I always say to other parents—not Brosely—Brosely 
sounds decidedly commercial and unpresentable. No nice people 
would naturally like their sons to mix with miscellaneous boys from 
a place called Brosely. Now, what on earth can he be coming here 
for, I wonder, Joseph?” 

“Oh, Z know,” the doctor answered with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“T know, Maria, only too well. It’s the way of all parents. He’s 
come to inquire after Blenkinsopp major’s health and progress. 
They all do it. They seem to think the sole object of a headmaster’s 
existence is to look after the comfort and morals of their own 
particular Tommy, or Bobby, or Dicky, or Harry. For Heaven’s 
sake, what form is Blenkinsopp major in? For Heaven’s sake, 
what’s his Christian name, and age last irthday, and place in 
French and mathematics, and general state of health for past quarter? 
Where’s the prompt-book, with house-master’s and form-master’s 
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report, Maria? Oh, here it is, thank goodness! Let me see ; let me 
see—he’s ringing at the door this very instant. ‘Blenkinsopp. ... 
major. . . . Charles Warrington... . fifteen... . fifthform.... 
average, twelfth boy of twelve . . . . idle, inattentive, naturally stupid ; 
bad disposition . . . . health invariably excellent. . . . second 
eleven . . . . batswell.’ That'll do. Run my eye down once again, 
and I shall remember all about him. How about the other? ‘ Blen- 
kinsopp.... minor... . Cyril Anastasius Guy Waterbury Macfar- 


lane ’—heavens, what a name! ... . ‘thirteen. . . . fourth form 
. average, seventh boy of eighteen . . . . industrious and well- 
meaning, but heavy and ineffective . . . . health good .. . . fourth 


eleven . . . . fields badly.’ Ah, that’s the most important one. Now 
I’m primed. Blenkinsopp major I remember something about, for 
he’s one of the worst and most hopelessly stupid boys in the whole 
school—I’ve caned him frequently this term, and that keeps a boy 
green in one’s memory; but Blenkinsopp minor, Cyril Anastasius 
Guy Thingumbob Whatyoumaycallit,—I don’t remember Azm a bit. 
I suppose he’s one of those inoffensive, mildly mediocre sort of boys 
who fail to impress their individuality upon one in any way. My 
experience is that you can always bear in mind the three cleverest 
boys at the top of each form, and the three stupidest or most mis- 
chievous boys at the bottom ; but the nine or a dozen meritorious 
nobodies in the middle of the class are all so like one another in 
every way that you might as well try to discriminate between every 
individual sheep of a flock in a pasture. And yet, such is the natural 
contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the British parent, 
that you'll always find him coming to inquire after just one of those 
very particular Tommies or Bobbies. Charles Warrington :—Cyril 
Anastasius Guy Whatyoumaycallit :—that’ll do: I shall remember 
now all about them.” And the doctor arranged his hair before the 
looking-glass into the most professional stiffness, as a preparatory 
step to facing Mr. Blenkinsopp’s parental inquiries in the head- 
master’s study. 

“What! Mr. Blenkinsopp! Yes, it is really. My dear sir, how 
do you do? This is a most unexpected pleasure. We hadn’t the 
least idea you were in Pilbury. When did you come here?” 

“T came last night, Dr. Greatrex,” answered the dreaded parent, 
respectfully : “we’ve come down from Staffordshire for a week at the 
seaside, and we thought we might as well be within hail of Guy and 
Charlie.” 

“ Quite right, quite right, my dear sir,” said the doctor, mentally 
noting that Blenkinsopp minor was familiarly known as Guy, not 
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Cyril ; “ we’re delighted to see you. And now you want to know all 
about our two young friends, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes, Dr. Greatrex; I should like to know how they are 
getting on.” 

“ Ah, of course, of course. Veryright. It’s such a pleasure to us 
when parents give us their active and hearty co-operation! You'd 
hardly believe, Mr. Blenkinsopp, how little interest some parents 
seem to feel in their boys’ progress. To us, you know, who devote 
our whole time and energy assiduously to their ultimate welfare, 
it’s sometimes quite discouraging to see how very little the parents 
themselves seem to care about it. But your boys are both doing 
capitally. The eldest—Blenkinsopp major, we call him; Charles 
Warrington, isn’t it? (His home name’s Charlie, if I recollect right. 
Ah, quite so.) Well, Charlie’s the very picture of perfect health, as 
usual.” (“Health is his only strong point, it seems to me,” the 
doctor thought to himself instinctively. “ We must put that first and 
foremost.”) “In excellent health, and very good spirits. He’s in 
the second eleven now, and a capital batter: I’ve no doubt he’ll go 
into the first eleven next term, if we lose Biddlecombe Tertius to the 
university. In work, as you know, he’s not very great : doesn’t do 
his abilities full justice, Mr. Blenkinsopp, through his dreadful 
inattention. He’s generally near the bottom of the form, I’m sorry 
to say ; generally near the bottom of the form.” 

“ Well, I dare say there’s no harm in that, sir,” said Mr. Blenkin- 
sopp, senior, warmly. “ I was always at the bottom of the form at 
school myself, doctor, but I’ve picked it up in after life ; I’ve picked 
it up, sir, as you see, and I’m fully equal with most other people 
nowadays, as you'll find if you inquire of any town councilman or 
man of position down our way, at Brosely.” 

“‘ Ah, I dare say you were, Mr. Blenkinsopp,” the doctor answered 
blandly, with just the faintest tinge of unconscious satire, peering at 
his square unintelligent features as a fancier peers at the face of a 
bull-dog ; “I dare say you were now. After all, however clever a 
set of boys may be, one of them must be at the bottom of the form, 
in the nature of things, mustn’t he? And your Charlie, I think, is 
only fifteen. Ah, yes ; well, well ; he'll do better, no doubt, if we 
keep him here a year or two longer. So then there’s the second : 
Guy, you call him, if I remember right—Cyril Anastasius Guy—our 
Blenkinsopp minor. Guy’s a good boy; an excellent boy: to tell 
you the plain truth, Mr. Blenkinsopp, I don’t know much of him 
personally myself, which is a fact that tells greatly in his favour. 


Charlie I must admit I have to call up sometimes for reproof : 
12 
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Guy, never. Charlie’sin the fifth form: Guy’s seventh in the fourth. 
A capital place for a boy of his age! He’s very industrious, you 
know—what we call a plodder. They call it a plodder, you see, at 
thirteen, Mr. Blenkinsopp, but a man of ability at forty.” Dr. 
Greatrex delivered that last effective shot point-blank at the eyes of 
the inquiring parent, and felt in a moment that its delicate generalised 
flattery had gone home straight to the parent’s susceptible heart. 

“ But there’s one thing, doctor,” Mr. Blenkinsopp began, after a 
few minutes’ further conversation on the merits and failings of Guy 
and Charlie, “there’s one other thing I feel I should like to speak to 
you about, and that’s the teaching of your fifth-form master, Mr. Le 
Breton. From what Charlie tells me, I don’t quite like that young 
man’s political ideas and opinions. He’s said things to his form 
sometimes that are quite horrifying, I assure you: things about 
Property, and about our duty to the poor, and so on, that are 
positively enough to appal you. Now, for example, he told them—I 
don’t quite like to repeat it, for it’s sheer blasphemy I call it—but he 
told them in a Greek Testament lesson that the apostles themselves 
were a sort of Republicans—Socialists, I think Charlie said, or else 
Chartists, or dynamiters. I’m not sure he didn’t say St. Peter 
himself was a regular communist !” 

Dr. Greatrex drew a long breath. “I should think, Mr. Blenkin- 
sopp,” he suggested blandly, “‘ Charlie must really have misunderstood 
Mr. Le Breton. You see, they’ve been reading the Acts of the 
Apostles in their Greek Testament this term. Now, of course, you 
remember that, during the first days of the infant Church, while its 
necessities were yet so great, as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet ; and distribution was 
made unto every man according as he had need. You see, here’s the 
passage, Mr. Blenkinsopp, in the authorised version. I won’t trouble 
you with the original. You've forgotten most of your Greek, I dare 
say: ah, I thought so. It doesn’t stick to us like the Latin, does it? 
Now, perhaps, in expounding that passage, Mr. Le Breton may have 
referred in passing—as an illustration merely—to the unhappily 
prevalent modern doctrines of socialism and communism. He may 
have warned his boys, for example, against confounding a Christian 
communism like this, if I may so style it, with the rapacious, 
aggressive, immoral forms of communism now proposed to us, which 
are based upon the forcible disregard of all property and all vested 
interests of every sort. I don’t say he did, you know, for I haven't 
conferred with him upon the subject: but he may have done so: and 
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he may even have used, as I have used, the phrase ‘ Christian com- 
munism,’ to define the temporary attitude of the apostles and the 
early Church in this matter. That, perhaps, my dear sir, may be the 
origin of the misapprehension.” 

Mr. Blenkinsopp looked hard at the three verses in the big Bible 
the doctor had handed him, with a somewhat suspicious glare. He 
was a self-made man, with land and houses of his own in plenty, and 
he didn’t quite like this suggestive talk about selling them and laying 
the prices at the apostles’ feet. It savoured to him both of com- 
munism and priestcraft. ‘“That’s an awkward text, you know,” he 
said, looking up curiously from the Bible in his hand into the doctor’s 
face, “a very awkward text ; and I should say it was rather a dan- 
gerous one to set too fully before young people. It seems to me 
to make too little altogether of Property. You know, Dr. Greatrex, 
at first sight, it does look just a little like communism.” 

“Precisely what Mr. Le Breton probably said,” the doctor 
answered, following up his advantage quickly. “ At first sight, no 
doubt, but at first sight only, I assure you, Mr. Blenkinsopp. If you 
look on to the fourth verse of the next chapter, you'll see that 
St. Peter, at least, was no communist—which is perhaps what Mr. 
Le Breton really said. St. Peter there argues in favour of purely 
voluntary beneficence, you observe ; as when you, Mr. Blenkinsopp, 
contribute a guinea to our chapel window :—you see, we're grateful to 
our kind benefactors : we don’t forget them. And if you'll look at 
the Thirty-eighth Article of the Church of England, my dear sir, 
you'll find that the riches and goods of Christians are not common, 
as touching the right, title, and possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists— (Gracious heavens! is he a Baptist, I wonder—if so, 
I've put my foot in it)—certain Anabaptists do falsely boast— 
referring, of course, to sundry German fanatics of the time—followers 
of one Kniperdoling, a crazy enthusiast, not to the respectable 
English Baptist denomination ; but that nevertheless every man 
ought, of such things as he possesseth, liberally to give alms to the 
pour. That, you see, is the doctrine of the Church of England, and 
that, I’ve no doubt, is the doctrine that Mr. Le Breton pointed out to 
your boys as the true Christian communism of St. Peter and the 
apostles.” 

“Well, I hope so, Dr. Greatrex,” Mr. Blenkinsopp answered, 
resignedly. “I’m sure I hope so, for his own sake, as well as for his 
pupils’. Still, in these days, you know, when infidelity and Radicalism 
are so rife, one ought to be on one’s guard against atheism and 
revolution, and attacks on Property in every form; oughtn’t one, 
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doctor? These opinions are getting so rampant all around us. 
Property itself isn’t safe. One really hardly knows what people are 
coming to nowadays. Why, last night I came down here and 
stopped at the Royal Marine, on the Parade, and having nothing else 
to do, while my wife was looking after the little ones, I turned in to a 
hall down in Combe Street, where I saw a lot of placards up about a 
Grand National Social Democratic Meeting. Well, I turned in, Dr. 
Greatrex, and there I heard a German refugee fellow from London— 
a white-haired man of the name of Schurts, or something of the sort” 
—Mr. Blenkinsopp pronounced it to rhyme with ‘ hurts ’—“ who was 
declaiming away in a fashion to make your hair stand on end and 
frighten you half out of your wits with his dreadful communistic 
notions. I assure you, he positively took my breath away. Iran out 
of the hall at last, while he was still speaking, for fear the roof should 
fall in upon our heads and crush us to pieces. I declare to you, sir, 
I quite expected a visible judgment !” 

“Did you really, now?” said Dr. Greatrex, languidly. ‘“ Well, I 
dare say, for I know there’s a sad prevalence of revolutionary feeling 
among our workmen here, Mr. Blenkinsopp. Now, what was this 
man Schurz talking about ? ” 

“Why, sheer communism, sir,” said Mr. Blenkinsopp, severely: 
“sheer communism, I can tell you. Co-operation of workmen to 
rob their employers of profits; gross denunciation of capital and 
capitalists ; and regular inciting of them against the Property of the 
landlords, by quoting Scripture, too, doctor, by quoting the very 
words of Scripture. They say the devil can quote Scripture to his 
own destruction, don’t they, doctor? Well, he quoted something out 
of the Bible about woe unto them that join field to field, or words to 
that effect, to make themselves a solitude in the midst of the earth. 
Do you know, it strikes me that it’s a very dangerous book, the 
Bible—in the hands of these socialistic demagogues, I mean. Look, 
now, at that passage, and at what Mr. Le Breton said about Christian 
communism !” 

“‘ But, my dear Mr. Blenkinsopp,” the doctor cried, in a tone of 
gentle deprecation, “I hope you don’t confound a person like this 
man Schurz, a German refugee of the worst type, with our Mr. Le 
Breton, an Oxford graduate and an English gentleman of excellent 
family. I know Schurz by name through the papers : he’s the author 
of a dreadful book called ‘Gold and the Proletariate,’ or something 
of that sort—a revolutionary work like Tom Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ 
I believe—and he goes about the country now and then, lecturing 
and agitating, to make money, no doubt, out of the poor, misguided, 
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credulous workmen. You quite pain me when you mention him in 

the same breath with a hard-working, conscientious, able teacher like 

our Mr. Le Breton.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Blenkinsopp went on, a little mollified, “ then Mr. Le 
Breton’s of a good family, is he? That’s a great safeguard, at any 
rate ; for you don’t find people of good family running recklessly 
after these bloodthirsty doctrines, and disregarding the claims of 
Property.” 

“ My dear sir,” the doctor continued, “ we know his mother, Lady 
Le Breton, personally. His father, Sir Owen, was a distinguished 
officer—general in the Indian army, in fact ; and all his people are 
extremely well connected with some of our best county families. 
Nothing wrong about him in any way, I can answer for it. He came 
here direct from Lord Exmoor’s, where he’d been acting as tutor to 
Viscount Lynmouth, the eldest son of the Tregellis family : and you 
may be sure ¢iey wouldn’t have anybody about them in any capacity 
who wasn’t thoroughly and perfectly responsible, and free from any 
prejudice against the just rights of property.” 

At each successive step of this collective guarantee to Ernest Le 
Breton’s perfect respectability Mr. Blenkinsopp’s square face beamed 
brighter and brighter, till at last, when the name of Lord Exmoor was 
finally reached, his mouth relaxed slowly into a broad smile, and he 
felt that he might implicitly trust the education of his boys to a 
person so intimately bound up with the best and highest interests of 
religion and Property in this kingdom. ‘ Ofcourse,” he said placidly, 
“that puts quite a different complexion upon the matter, Dr. 
Greatrex. I’m very glad to hear young Mr. Le Breton’s such an 
excellent and trustworthy person. But the fact is, that Schurts man 
gave me quite a turn for the moment, with his sanguinary notions. 
I wish you could see the man, sir; a long, white-haired, savage- 
bearded, fierce-eyed old revolutionist, if ever there was one. It made 
me shudder to look at him, not raving and ranting like a madman— 
I shouldn’t have minded so much if he’d a-done that; but talking 
as cool and calm and collected, doctor, about ‘eliminating the 
capitalist ’"—cutting off my head, in fact—as we two are talking here 
together at this moment. His very words were, sir, ‘we must 
eliminate the capitalist.’ Why, bless my soul”—and here Mr. 
Blenkinsopp rushed to the window excitedly—“ who on earth’s this, 
coming across your lawn, here, arm in arm with Mr. Le Breton, into 
the school-house? Man alive, Dr. Greatrex, whatever you choose to 
say, hanged if it isn’t really that German cut-throat fellow himself, 
and no mistake at all about it !” 
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Dr. Greatrex rose from his magisterial chair and glanced with 
dignified composure out of the window. Yes, there was positively 
no denying it! Ernest Le Breton, in cap and gown, with Edie by 
his side, was walking arm in arm up to the school-house with a long- 
bearded large-headed German-looking man, whose placid powerful 
face the doctor immediately recognised as the one he had seen in the 
illustrated papers above the name of Max Schurz, the defendant in 
the coming state trial for unlawfully uttering a seditious libel! He 
could hardly believe his eyes. Though he knew Ernest’s opinions 
were dreadfully advanced, he could not have suspected him of thus 
consorting with positive murderous political criminals. In spite of 
his natural and kindly desire to screen his own junior master, he 
felt that this public exhibition of irreconcilable views was quite 
unpardonable and irretrievable. “ Mr. Blenkinsopp,” he said gravely, 
turning to the awe-struck tobacco-pipe manufacturer with an expres- 
sion of sympathetic dismay upon his practised face, “I must retract 
all I have just been saying to you about our junior master. I was 
not aware of this. Mr. Le Breton must no longer retain his post as 
an assistant at Pilbury Regis Grammar School.” 

Mr. Blenkinsopp sank amazed into an easy-chair, and sat in dumb 
astonishment to see the end of this extraordinary and unprecedented 
adventure. The doctor walked out severely to the school porch, 
and stood there in solemn state to await the approach of the unsus- 
pecting offender. 

“It’s so delightful, dear Herr Max,” Ernest was saying at that exact 
moment, “to have you down here with us even for a single night. 
You can’t imagine what an oasis your coming has been to us both. 
I’m sure Edie has enjoyed it just as much as I have, and is just as 
anxious you should stop a little time here with us as I myself could 
possibly be.” 

“ Oh, yes, Herr Schurz,” Edie put in persuasively with her sweet 
little pleading manner; “do stay a little longer. I don’t know 
when dear Ernest has enjoyed anything in the world so much as 
he has enjoyed seeing you. You've no idea how dull it is down here 
for him, and for me too, for that matter ; everybody here is so dorné, 
and narrow-minded, and self-centred ; nothing expansive or sym- 
pathetic about them, as there used to be about Ernest’s set in dear, 
quiet, peaceable old Oxford. It’s been such a pleasure to us to hear 
some conversation again that wasn’t about the school, and the rector, 
and the Haigh Park people, and the flower show, and old Mrs. 
Jenkins’s quarrel with the vicar of St. Barnabas. Except when Mr. 
Berkeley runs down sometimes for a Saturday to Monday trip to see 
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us, and takes Ernest out for a good blow with him on the top of the 
breezy downs over yonder, we really never hear anything at all except 
the gossip and the small-talk of Pilbury Regis.” 

“ And what makes it worse, Herr Max,” said Ernest, looking up 
in the old man’s calm strong face with the same reverent, almost 
filial love and respect as ever, “is the fact that I can’t feel any real 
interest and enthusiasm in the work that’s set before me. I try to 
do it as well as I can, and I believe Dr. Greatrex, who’s a kind- 
hearted good sort of man in his way, is perfectly satisfied with it ; 
but my heart isn’t in it, you see, and can’t be in it. What sort of 
good is one doing the world by dinning the same foolish round of 
Horace and Livy and Latin elegiacs into the heads of all these 
useless, eat-all, do-nothing young fellows;-who’ll only be fit to fight 
or preach or idle as soon as we've finished cramming them with our 
indigestible unserviceable nostrums ?” 

“ Ah, Ernest, Ernest,” said Herr Max, nodding his heavy head 
gravely, “ you always wé// look too seriously altogether at your social 
duties. I can’t get other people to do it enough; and I can’t get 
you not to do it too much entirely. Remember, my dear boy, my 
pet old saying about a little leaven. You're doing more good by 
just unobtrusively holding your own opinions here at Pilbury, and 
getting in the thin end of the wedge by slowly influencing the minds 
of a few middle-class boys in your form, than you could possibly be 
doing by making shoes or weaving clothes for the fractional benefit 
of general humanity. Don’t be so abstract, Ernest ; concrete your- 
self a little : isn’t it enough that you're earning a livelihood for your 
dear little wife here, whom I’m glad to know at last and to receive 
as a worthy daughter? I may call you, Edie, mayn’t I, my daughter ? 
So this is your school, is it? A pleasant building! And that stern- 
looking old gentleman yonder, I suppose, is your head-master ?” 

“ Dr. Greatrex,” said Edie innocently, stepping up to him in her 
bright elastic fashion, “let me introduce you to our friend Herr 
Schurz, whose name I dare say you know—the German political 
economist. He’s come down to Pilbury to deliver a lecture here, 
and we’ve been fortunate enough to put him up at our little lodging.” 

The doctor bowed very stiffly. ‘I have heard of Herr Schurz’s 
reputation already,” he said with as much diplomatic politeness as 
he could command, fortunately bethinking himself at the right 
moment of the exact phrase that would cover the situation without 
committing him to any further courtesy towards the terrible stranger. 
“Will you excuse my saying, Mrs. Le Breton, that we’re very busy 
this afternoon, and I want to have a few words with your husband in 
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private immediately? Perhaps you'd better take Herr Schurz on to 
the downs” (“safer there than on the Parade, at any rate,” he thought 
to himself quickly), “and Le Breton will join you in the combe a 
little later in the afternoon. I'll take the fifth form myself, and let 
him have a holiday with his friend here if he’d like one. Le Breton, 
will you step this way, please?” And lifting his square cap with 
stern solemnity to Edie, the doctor disappeared under the porch into 
the corridor, closely followed by poor frightened and wondering 
Ernest. ‘ 

Edie looked at Herr Max in dismay, for she saw clearly there was 
something serious the matter with the doctor. The old man shook 
his head sadly. ‘ It was very wrong of me,” he said bitterly : “ very 
wrong and very thoughtless. I ought to have remembered it and 
stopped away. I’m a caput lupinum, it seems, in Pilbury Regis, a 
sort of moral scarecrow or political leper, to be carefully avoided 
like some horrid contagion by a respectable prosperous head-master. 
I might have known it, I might have known it, Edie ; and now I’m 
afraid by my stupidity I’ve got dear Ernest unintentionally into a pack 
of troubles. Come on, my child, my poor dear child, come on to 
the downs, as he told us; I won’t compromise you any longer by 
being seen with you in the streets, in the decent decorous whited 
sepulchres of Pilbury Regis.” And the grey old apostle, with two 
tears trickling unreproved down his wrinkled cheek, took Edie’s arm 
tenderly in his, and led her like a father up to the green grassy slope 
that overlooks the little seaward combe by the nestling village of 
Nether Pilbury. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Greatrex had taken Ernest into the breakfast-room 
—the study was already monopolised by Mr. Blenkinsopp—and had 
seated himself nervously, with his hands folded before him, on a 
straight-backed chair. There was a long and awkward pause, for the 
doctor didn’t care to begin the interview ; but at last he sighed 
deeply, and said in a tone of genuine disappointment and difficulty, 
“ My dear Le Breton, this is really very unpleasant.” 

Emest looked at him, and said nothing. 

“Do you know,” the doctor went on kindly after a minute, “I 
really do like you and sympathise with you. But what am I to do 
after this? I can’t keep you at the school any longer, can I now? 
I put it to your own common-sense. I’m afraid, Le Breton—it gives 
me sincere pain to say so—but I’m afraid we must part at the end of 
the quarter.” 

Ernest only muttered that he was very sorry. 

“‘ But what are we to do about it, Le Breton?” the doctor con- 
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tinued more kindly than ever. ‘“ What are we ever to do about it? 
For my own sake, and for the boys’ sake, and for respectability’s sake, 
it’s quite impossible to let you remain here any longer. The first 
thing you must do is to send away this Schurz creature ”—Ernest 
started a littke—“ and then we must try to let it blow over as best we 
can. Everybody’ll be talking about it ; you know the man’s become 
quite notorious lately ; and it'll be quite necessary to say distinctly, 
Le Breton, before the whole of Pilbury, that we’ve been obliged to 
dismiss you summarily. So much we positively must do for our own 
protection. But what on earth are we to do for you, my poor fellow? 
I’m afraid you’ve cut your own throat, and I don’t see any way on 
earth out of it.” 

“How so?” asked Ernest, half stunned by the suddenness of this 
unexpected dismissal. 

“Why, just look the thing in the face yourself, Le Breton. I can’t 
very well give you a recommendation to any other head-master with- 
out mentioning to him why I had to ask you for your resignation. 
And I’m afraid, if I told them, nobody else would ever take you.” 

“Indeed?” said Ernest, very softly. “Is it such a heinous 
offence to know so good a man as Herr Schurz—the best follower of 
the apostles I ever knew?” 

“* My dear fellow,” said the doctor, confidentially, with an unusual 
burst of outspoken frankness, “so far as my own private feelings arecon- 
cerned, I don’t in the least object to your knowing Herr Schurz or any 
other socialist whatsoever. To tell you the truth, I dare say he really 
is an excellent and most well-meaning person at bottom. Between 
ourselves, I’ve always thought that there was nothing very heterodox 
in socialism ; in fact, I often think, Le Breton, the Bible’s the most 
thoroughly democratic book that ever was written. But we haven’t 
got to deal in practice with first principles; we have to deal with 
Society—with men and women as we find them. Now, Society doesn’t 
like your Herr Schurz, objects to him, anathematises him, wants to 
imprison him. If you walk about with him in public, Society won’t 
send its sons to your school. Therefore, you should disguise your 
affection, and if you want to visit him, you should visit him, like 
Nicodemus, by night only.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Ernest very fixedly, “I shall never be able so 
far to accommodate myself to the wishes of Society.” 

“T’m afraid not, myself, Le Breton,” the doctor went on with 
imperturbable good temper. “I’m afraid not, and I’m sorry for it. 
The fact is, you’ve chosen the wrong profession. You haven’t 
pliability enough for a schoolmaster ; you're too isolated, too much 
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out of the common run; your ideas are too peculiar. Now, you’ve 
got me to-day into a dreadful pickle, and I might very easily be angry 
with you about it, and part with you in bad blood ; but I really like 
you, Le Breton, and I don’t want to do that; so I only tell you 
plainly, you’ve mistaken your natural calling. What it can be I 
don’t know ; but we must put our two heads together, and see what 
we can do for you before the end of the quarter. Now, go up to the 
combe to your wife, and try to get that terrible bugbear of a German 
out of Pilbury as quickly and as quietly as possible. Good-bye for 
to-day, Le Breton; no coolness between us for this, I hope, my dear 
fellow.” 

Ernest grasped his hand warmly. “You're very kind, Dr. 
Greatrex,” he said with genuine feeling. ‘I see you mean well by 
me, and I’m very, yery sorry if I’ve unintentionally caused you any 
embarrassment.” 

“ Not at all, not at all, my dear fellow. Don’t mentionit. We'll 
tide it over somehow, and I'll see whether I can get you anything 
else to do that you're better fitted for.” 

As the door closed on Ernest, the doctor just gently wiped a 
certain unusual dew off his gold spectacles with a corner of his spot- 
less handkerchief. ‘“ He’s a good fellow,” he murmured to himself, 
“an excellent fellow ; but he doesn’t manage to combine with the 
innocence of the dove the wisdom of the serpent. Poor boy, 
poor boy, I’m afraid he’ll sink, but we must do what we can to keep 
his chin floating above the water. And now I must go back to the 
study to have out my explanation with that detestable thick-headed 
old pig of a Blenkinsopp! ‘ Your views about young Le Breton,’ I 
must say to him, ‘are unfortunately only too well founded ; and I 
have been compelled to dismiss him this very hour from Pilbury 
Grammar School.’ Ugh—how humiliating! the profession’s really 
enough to give one a perfect sickening of life altogether !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE STREETS OF ASKELON, 


Berore the end of the quarter, two things occurred which made 
almost as serious a difference to Ernest’s and Edie’s lives as the dis- 
missal from Pilbury Regis Grammar School. It was about a week or 
ten days after Herr Max’s unfortunate visit that Ernest awoke one 
morning with a very curious and unpleasant taste in his mouth, 
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accompanied by a violent fit of coughing. He knew what the taste 
was, well enough ; and he mentioned the matter casually to Edie, a 
little later in the morning. Edie was naturally frightened at the 
symptoms, and made him go to see the school doctor. The doctor 
felt his pulse attentively, listened with his stethoscope at the chest, 
punched and pummelled the patient all over in the most orthodox 
fashion, and asked the usual inquisitorial personal questions about 
all the other members of his family. When he heard about Ronald’s 
predisposition, he shook his head seriously, and feared there was 
really something in it. Increased vocal resonance at the top of the 
left lung, he must admit. Some tendency to tubercular deposit there, 
and perhaps even a slight deep-seated cavity. Ernest must take care 
of himself for the present, and keep himself as free as possible from 
all kind of worry or anxiety. 

“Ts it consumption, do you think, Dr. Sanders?” Edie asked 
breathlessly. 

“Well, consumption, Mrs. Le Breton, is a very vague and indefi- 
nite expression,” said the doctor, tapping his white shirtcuff with his 
nail in his slowest and most deliberate manner. “It may mean a 
great deal, or it may mean very little. I don’t want in any way to 
alarm you, or to alarm your husband ; but there’s certainly a marked 
incipient tendency towards tubercular deposit. Yes, tubercular 


deposit. . . . Well, if you ask me the question point-blank, I should 
say sO... . certainly. .. . I should say it was phthisis, very little 
doubt of it.. . . In short, what some people would call consumption.” 


Ernest went home with Edie, comforting her all the way as well 
as he was able, and trying to make light of it, but feeling in his own 
heart that the look-out was decidedly beginning to gather blacker 
and darker than ever before them. Through the rest of that term he 
worked as well as he could ; but Edie noticed every morning that 
the cough was getting worse and worse ; and long before the time 
came for them to leave Pilbury he had begun to look distinctly 
delicate. Care for Edie and for the future was telling on him : his 
frame had never been very robust, and the anxieties of the last year 
had brought out the same latent hereditary tendency which had 
shown itself earlier and more markedly in the case of his brother 
Ronald. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Greatrex was assiduous in looking about for some- 
thing or other that Ernest could turn his hand to, and writing letters 
with indefatigable kindness to all his colleagues and correspondents : 
for though he was, as Ernest said, a most unmitigated humbug, that 
was really his only fault; and when his sympathies were once 
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really aroused, as the Le Bretons had aroused them, there was no 
stone’ he would leave unturned if only his energy could be of any 
service to those whom he wished to benefit. But unfortunately in 
this case it couldn’t. “ I’m at my wits’ end what to do with you, 
Le Breton,” he said kindly one’ morning to Ernest : “ but how on 
earth I’m to manage anything, I can’t imagine. For my own part, 
you know, though your conduct about that poor man Schurz (a well- 
meaning harmless fanatic, I dare say) was really a public scandal— 
from the point of view of parents I mean, my dear fellow, from the 
point of view of parents—I should almost be inclined to keep you on 
here in spite of it, and brave the public opinion of Pilbury Regis, if it 
depended entirely upon my own judgment. But in the management 
of a school, my dear boy, as you yourself must be aware, a head- 
master isn’t the sole and only authority : there are the governors, for 
example, Le Breton, and—and—and, ur, there’s Mrs. Greatrex. 
Now, in all matters of social discipline and attitude, Mrs. Greatrex is 
justly of equal authority with me ; and Mrs. Greatrex thinks it would 
never do to keep you at Pilbury. So, of course, that practically 
settles the question. I’m awfully sorry, Le Breton, dreadfully sorry, 
but I don’t see my way out of it. The mischief’s done already, to 
some extent, for all Pilbury knows now that Schurz came down here 
to stop with you at your lodgings: but if I were to keep you on 
they’d say I didn’t disapprove of Schurz’s opinions, and that would 
naturally be simple ruination for the school—simple ruination.” 

Ernest thanked him sincerely for the trouble he had taken, but 
wondered desperately in his own heart what sort of future could ever 
be in store for them. 

The second event was less unexpected, though quite equally em- 
barrassing under existing circumstances. Hardly more than a month 
before the end of the quarter, a little black-eyed baby daughter came 
to add to the prospective burdens of the Le Breton family. She was 
a wee, fat, round-faced, dimpled Devonshire lass to look at, as far 
surpassing every previous baby in personal appearance as each of 
those previous babies, by universal admission, had surpassed all 
their earlier predecessors—a fact which, as Mr, Sanders remarked, 
ought to be of most gratifying import both to evolutionists and to 
philanthropists in general, as proving the continuous and progressive 
amelioration of the human race: and Edie was very proud of her 
indeed, as she lay placidly in her very plain little white robes on the 
pillow of her simple wickerwork cradle. But Ernest, though he 
learned to love the tiny intruder dearly afterwards, had no heart just 
then to bear the conventional congratulations of his friends and 
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fellow-masters. Another mouth to feed, another life dependent upon 
him, and little enough, as it seemed, for him to feed it with, When 
Edie asked him what they should name the baby—he had just 
received an adverse answer to his application for a vacant secretary- 
ship—he crumpled up the envelope bitterly in his hand, and cried 
out in his misery, “Call her Pandora, Edie, call her Pandora; for 
we've got tothe very bottom of the casket, and there is nothing at all 
left for us now but hope—and even of that very little !” 

So they duly registered her name as Pandora ; but her mother 
shortened it familiarly into Dot ; and as little Dot she was practically 
known ever after. 

Almost as soon as poor Edie was able to get about again, the 
time came when they would have to leave Pilbury Regis. The 
doctors search had been quite- ineffectual, and he had heard of 
absolutely nothing that was at all likely to suit Ernest Le Breton. 
He had tried Government offices, members of Parliament, colonial 
friends, everybody he knew in any way who might possibly know of 
vacant posts or appointments, but each answer was only a fresh dis- 
appointment for him and for Ernest. In the end, he was fain to 
advise his peccant under-master, since nothing else remained for it, 
that he had better go up to London for the present, take lodgings, 
and engage in the precarious occupation known as “looking about 
for something to turn up.” On the morning when Edie and he were 
to leave the town, Dr. Greatrex saw Ernest privately in his own study. 

“IT wish very much I could have gone to the station to see you 
off, Le Breton,” he said, pressing his hand warmly ; “‘ but it wouldn’t 
do, you know, it wouldn’t do, and Mrs. Greatrex wouldn’t like it. 
People would say I sympathised secretly with your political opinions, 
which might offend Sir Matthew Ogle and others of our governors. 
But I’m sorry to get rid of you, really and sincerely sorry, my dear 
fellow ; and apart from personal feeling, I’m sure you’d have made a 
good master in most ways, if it weren’t for your most unfortunate 
socialistic notions. Get rid of them, Le Breton, I beg of you; do 
get rid of them. Well, the only thing I can advise you now is to try 
your hand, for the present only—till something turns up, you know— 
at literature and journalism. I shall be on the look-out for you still, 
and shall tell you at once of anything I may happen to hear of. But 
meanwhile, you must try to be earning something. And if at any 
time, my dear friend, you should be temporarily in want of money ”— 
the doctor said this in a shame-faced, hesitating sort of way, with not 
a little humming and hawing—“in want of money for immediate 
necessities merely, if you'll only be so kind as to write and tell me, I 
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should consider it a pleasure and a privilege to lend you a ten-pound 
note, you know—just for a short time, till you saw your way clear 
before you. Don't hesitate to ask me now, be sure ; and I may as 
well say, write to me at the school, Le Breton, not at the school- 
house, so that even Mrs. Greatrex need never know anything about 
it. In fact, if you'll excuse me, I’ve put a small sum into this 
envelope—only twenty pounds—which may be of service to you, as 
a loan, as a loan merely : if you'll take it only till something turns 
up, you know—you'll really be conferring a great favour upon me. 
There, there, my dear boy ; now don’t be offended : I’ve borrowed 
money myself at times, when I was a young man like you, and I 
hadn’t a wife and family then as an excuse for it either. Put it in 
your pocket, there’s a good fellow ; you'll need it for Mrs. Le Breton 
and the baby, you see : now do please put it in your pocket.” 

The tears rose fast and hot in Ernest’s eyes, and he grasped the 
doctor’s other hand with grateful fervour. ‘“ Dear Dr. Greatrex,” he 
said as well as he was able, “it’s too kind of you, too kind of you 
altogether. But I really can’t take the money. Even after the 
expenses of Edie’s illness and of baby Dot’s wardrobe, we have a 
little sum, a very little sum laid by, that’ll help us to tide over the 
immediate present. It’s too good of you, too good of you altogether. 
I shall remember your kindness for ever with the most sincere and 
heartfelt gratitude.” 

As Ernest looked into the doctor’s half-averted eyes, swimming 
and glistening just a little with sympathetic m isture, his heart smote 
him when he thought that he had ever described that good, kindly, 
generous man as an unmitigated humbug. “ It shows how little one 
can trust the mere outside shell of human beings,” he said to Edie, 
self-reproachfully, as they sat together in their bare third-class 
carriage an hour later. ‘ The humbug’s just the conventional mask 
of his profession—necessary enough, I suppose, for people who are 
really going to live successfully in the world as we find it : the heart 
within him’s a thousand times warmer and truer and more unspoiled 
than one could ever have imagined from the outer covering. He 
offered me his twenty pounds so delicately and considerately that but 
for my father’s blood in me, Edie, for your sake, I believe I could 
almost have taken it.” 

When they got to London, Ernest wished to leave Edie and Dot 
at Arthur Berkeley’s rooms (he knew nowhere else to leave them), 
while be went out by himself to look about for cheap lodgings. Edie 
was still too weak, he said, to carry her baby about the streets of 
London in search of apartments, But Edie wouldn’t hear of this 
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arrangement: she didn’t quite like going to Arthur's, and she felt 
sure she could bargain with the London landladies a great deal more 
effectually than a man like Ernest—which was an important matter in 
the present very reduced condition of the family finances. In the 
end, it was agreed that they should both go cut on the hunt together, 
but that Ernest should be permitted to relieve Edie by turns in taking 
care of the precious baby. 

“They’re dreadful people, I believe, London landladies,” said 
Edie, in her most housewifely manner ; “regular cheats and skin- 
flints, I’ve always heard, who try to take you in on every conceivable 
point and item. We must be very careful not to let them get the 
better of us, Ernest, and to make full inquiries about all extras, and 
so forth, beforehand.” 

They turned towards Holloway and the northern district, to look 
for cheap rooms, and they saw a great many, more or less dear, and 
more or less dirty and unsuitable, until their poor hearts really began 
to sink within them. At last, in despair, Edie turned up a small side 
street in Holloway, and stopped at a tiny house, with a clean white 
curtain in its wee front bay window. “ This is awfully small, Ernest,” 
she said despondently, “ but perhaps, after all, it might really suit us.” 

The door was opened for them by a tall, raw-boned, hard-faced 
woman, the very embodiment and personification of Edie’s ideal 
skinflint London landlady. Might they see the lodgings, Edie asked 
dubiously. Yes, they might, indeed, mum, answered the hard-faced 
woman. Edie glanced at Ernest significantly, as who should say 
that these would really never do. 

The lodgings were very small, but they were as clean as a new 
pin. Edie began to relent, and thought, perhaps, in spite of the land- 
lady, they might somehow manage to put up with them. What was 
the rent ? 

The hard-faced landlady looked at Edie steadily, and then 
answered, “ Fifteen shillings, mum.” 

“Qh, that’s too much for us, I’m afraid,” said Edie, ruefully. 
“We don’t want to go as high as that. We're very poor and quiet 
people.” 

“Well, mum,” the landlady assented quickly, “it zs’igh for the 
‘ rooms, perhaps, mum, though I’ve ‘ad more: but it és ‘igh, mum. 
I won’t deny it. Still, for you, mum, and the baby, I wouldn’t mind 
making it twelve and sixpence.” 

“Couldn’t you say half-a-sovereign?” Edie asked timidly, 
emboldened by success. 

“’Arf a suvveran,mum? Well, I ’ardly rightly know,” said the 
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hard-faced landlady deliberately. “I can’t say without askin’ of my 
’usband whether he’ll let me. Excuse me a minnit, mum ; I'll just 
run down and ask ’im.” 

Edie glanced at Ernest, and whispered doubtfully, “‘ They'll do, 
but I’m afraid she’s a dreadful person.” 

Meanwhile, the hard-faced landlady had run downstairs quickly, 
and called out in a pleasant voice of childish excitement to her 
husband. “John, John,” she cried—‘“ drat that man, where’s he 
gone to! Oh, a-smokin’ of course, in the back kitching. Oh, John, 
there’s the sweetest little lady you ever set eyes on, all in black, with 
a dear baby, a dear little speechless infant, and a invalid ’usband, I 
should say by the look of ’im, ’as come to ask the price of the ground 
floor lodgin’s. And seein’ she was so nice and kindlike, I told her 
fifteen shillings, instead of a suvveran ; and she says, can’t you let 
‘em for less? says she ; and she was that pretty and engagin’ that I 
says, well, for you I'll make it twelve and sixpence, mum, says I: and 
says she, you couldn’t say ’arf a suvveran, could you? and says I, I’ll 
ask my ‘usband: and oh, John, I de wish you'd let me take ’em at 
that, for a kinder, sweeter-lookin’, dearer family I never did, an’ that 
I tell you.” 

John drew his pipe slowly out of his mouth—he was a big, heavy, 
coachman-built sort of person, in waistcoat and shirt-sleeves—and 
answered with a kindly smile, “ Why, Martha, if you want to take 
’em for ’arf a suvveran, in course you’d ought to do it. Got a baby, 
pore thing, ’ave she now? Well, there, there, you just go this very 
minnit, and tell ’em as you'll take ’em.” 

The hard-faced landlady went up the stairs again, only stopping 
a moment to observe parenthetically that a sweeter little lady she 
never did, and what was ’arf-a-crown a week to you and me, John? 
and then, holding the corner of her apron in her hand, she informed 
Edie that her ’usband was prepared to accept the ten shillings weekly. 

** T’ll try to make you and the gentleman comfortable, mum,” she 
said eagerly: “the gentleman don’t look strong, now do he? We 
must try to feed ’im up and keep ’im cheerful. And we've got 
plenty of flowers to make the room bright, you see : I’m very fond of 


flowers myself, mum : seems to me as if they was sort of company to . 


one, like, and when you water ’’em and tend ’em always, I feel as if 
they was alive, and got to know one again, I do, and that makes one 
love ’em, now don’t it, mum? To see ’em brighten up after you've 
watered ’em, like that there maiden-’air fern there, why, it’s enough 
to make one love ’em the same as if they was Christians, mum.” 
There was a melting tenderness in her voice when she talked about 
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the flowers that half won over Edie’s heart, even in spite of her hard 
features. 

“T’m glad you’re so fond of flowers, Mrs. ——. Oh, you haven't 
told us your name yet,” Edie said, beginning vaguely to suspect that 
perhaps the hard-faced landlady wasn’t quite as bad as she looked to 
a casual observer. 

“?Alliss, mum,” the landlady answered, filling up Edie’s interro- 
gatory blank. “ My name is ’Alliss.” 

“ Alice what ?” Edie asked again. 

“Oh, no, mum, you don’t rightly understand me,” the landlady 
replied, getting very red, and muddling up her aspirates more 
decidedly than ever, as people with her failing always do when they 
want to be specially deliberate and emphatic: “not Halice, but 
*Alliss ; haitch, hay, hell, hell, hi, double hess—’Alliss : my full 
name’s Martha ’Alliss, mum; my’usband’s John ’Alliss. When would 
you like to come in?” 

“ At once,” Edie answered. “ We've left our luggage at the cloak- 
room at Waterloo, and my husband will go back and fetch it, while I 
stop here with the baby.” 

“No, that he shan’t, indeed, mum,” cried the hard-faced land- 
lady hastily ; “‘ beggin’ your pardon for sayin’ so. Our John shall 
go—that’s my ’usband, mum ; and you shall give ’im the ticket. I 
wouldn’t let your good gentleman there go, and ’im so tired, too, not 
for the world, I wouldn’t. Just you give me the ticket, mum, and 
John shall go this very minnit and fetch it.” 

“ But perhaps your husband’s busy,” said Ernest, reflecting upon 
the probable cost of cab hire ; ‘and he’ll want a cab to fetch it in.” 

“Bless your ’eart, sir,” said the landlady, busily arranging things 
all round the room meanwhile for the better accommodation of the 
baby, “’e ain’t noways busy, ’e ain’t. ’E’sa lazy man, now-a-days, 
John is : retired from business, ’e says, sir, and ain’t got nothink to 
do but clean the knives, and lay the fires, and split the firewood, and 
such like. John were a coachman, sir, in a gentleman’s family 
for most of ’is life, man and boy, these forty year, come Christmas ; 
and we've saved a bit o’ money between us, so as we don’t need for 
nothink : and ’e don’t want the cab, puttin’ you to expense, sir, 
onnecessary, to bring the luggage round in. ’E’ll just borrer the 
handbarrer from the livery in the mews, sir, and wheel it round ’isself, 
in ’arf an hour, and make nothink of it. Just you give me the ticket, 
and set you right down there, and I’ll make you and the lady a cup 
of tea at once, and John ’ll bring round the luggage by the time 


you’ve got your things off.” 
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Ernest looked at Edie, and Edie looked at Ernest. Could they 
have judged too hastily once more, after their determination to be 
lenient in first judgments for the future? So Ernest gave Mrs. Halliss 
the cloak-room ticket, and Mrs. Halliss ran downstairs with it 
immediately. “ John,” she cried again, ‘‘—drat that man, where’s 
’e gone to? Oh, there you are, dearie! Just you’ put on your 
coat an’ ’at as fast as ever you can, and borrer Tom Wood’s barrer, 
and run down to Waterloo, and fetch up them two portmanteaus, 
will you? And you drop in on the way at the Waterfield dairy—not 
Jenkins’s : Jenkins’s milk ain’t good enough for them—and tell ’em 
to send round two pennorth of fresh this very minnit, do y’ear, John, 
this very minnit, as it’s extremely pertickler. And a good thing I 
didn’t give you them two eggs for your dinner, as is fresh-laid by 
‘our own ’ens this mornin’, and no others like ’em to be ’ad in 
London for love or money ; and they shall ’ave ’em boiled light for 
their tea this very evenin’. And you look sharp, John,—drat the 
man, ’ow long ’e is—for I tell you, these is reel gentlefolk, and them 
pore too, which makes it all the ’arder ; and they’ve got to be treated 
the same in every respeck as if they was paying a’ole suvverin, bless 
their ’earts, the pore creechurs.” 

“ Pore,” said John, vainly endeavouring to tear on his coat with 
becoming rapidity under the influence of Mrs. Halliss’s voluble 
exhortations. “ Pore are they, pore things? and so they may be. I’ve 
knowed the sons of country gentlemen, and that baronights too, 
Martha, as ’ad kep’ their ’ounds, redooced to be that pore as they 
couldn’t have afforded to a took our lodgings, even ’umble as they 
may be. Pore ain’t nothink to do with it noways, as respecks gen- 
tility. I’ve lived forty years in gentlemen’s families, up an’ down, 
Martha, and I think I’d ought to know somethink about the ’abits 
and manners of the aristocracy. Pore ain’t in the question at all, it 
ain’t, as far as breedin’ goes: and if they’re pore, and got to be gentle- 
folks too all the same ”—John spoke of this last serious disability in a 
tone of unfeigned pity—‘ why, Martha, wot I says is, we’d ought to 
do the very best we can for’em any ’ow, now, oughtn’t we?” 

“Drat the man,” cried Mrs. Halliss again impatiently, “don’t 
stand talkin’ and sermonin’ about it there no longer like a poll 
parrot, but just you run along and send in the milk, like a dear, will 
you, or that dear little lady ’ll have to be waitin’ for her tea—and her 
with a month-old baby too, the pretty thing, just to think of it!” 

And indeed, long before John Halliss had got back again with the 
two wee portmanteaus—“ I could ’a carried that lot on my ’ead,” he 
soliloquised when he saw them, “ without ’avin’ troubled to wheel 
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round a onnecessary encumbrance in the way of a barrer”— 
Mrs. Halliss had put the room tidy, and laid the baby carefully in a 
borrowed cradle in the corner, and brought up Edie and Ernest a big 
square tray, covered by a snow-white napkin,—“ My own washin’, 
mum,”—and conveying a good cup of tea, a couple of crisp rolls, 
and two such delicious milky eggs as were never before known in the 
whole previous history of the county of Middlesex. And while they 
drank their tea, Mrs. Halliss insisted upon taking the baby down into 
the kitchen, so that they mightn’t be bothered, pore things ; for the 
pore lady must be tired with nursin’ of it herself the livelong day, 
that she must : and when she got it into the kitchen, she was com- 
pelled to call over the back yard wall to Mrs. Bollond, the green- 
grocer’s wife next door, with an ultimate view to getting a hare’s brain 
for the dear baby to suck at through a handkerchief. And 
Mrs. Bollond, being specially so invited, came in by the area door, 
and inspected the dear baby: and both together arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that little Dot was the very prettiest and 
sweetest child that ever sucked its fat little fingers, Lord bless her. 

And in the neat wee parlour upstairs Edie, pouring out tea from 
the glittering tin teapot into one of the scrupulously clean small 
whitey-gold tea cups, was saying meanwhile to Ernest, “ Well, after 
all, Ernest dear, perhaps London landladies aren’t all quite as black 
as they’re usually painted.” A conclusion which neither Edie nor 
Ernest had ever after any occasion for altering in any way. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CLOUDS BEGIN TO BREAK. 


AND now, what were Ernest and Edie to do for a living? That 
was the practical difficulty that stared them at last plainly in the face 
—no mere abstract question of right and justice, of socialistic ideals 
or of political economy, but the stern, uncompromising, pressing 
domestic question of,daily bread. They had come from Pilbury 
Regis with a very small reserve indeed in their poor lean little purses ; 
and though Mrs. Halliss’s lodgings might be cheap enough as London 
lodgings go, their means wouldn’t allow them to stop there for many 
weeks together unless that hypothetical something of which they 
were in search should happen to turn up with most extraordinary and 
unprecedented rapidity. As soon as they were settled in their tiny 
rooms, therefore, Ernest began a series of weary journeys into tewn, 
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in search of work of some sort or another ; and he hunted up all his 
old Oxford acquaintances in the Temple or elsewhere, to see if they 
could give him any suggestions towards a possible means of earning 
a livelihood. Most of them, he found to his surprise, though they 
had been great chums of his at college, seemed a little shy of him 
nowadays : one old Oxford friend in particular, an impeccable man 
in close-cut frock coat and hat of shiny perfection, he overheard 
saying to another as he followed him accidentally up a long staircase 
in King’s Bench Walk, “ Ah, yes, I met Le Breton in the Strand 
yesterday, when I was walking with a Q.C., too : he’s married badly, 
got no employment, and looks awfully seedy : so very embarrassing, 
you know, now wasn’t it?” And the other answered lightly, in the same 
unconcerned tone, “ Oh, of course, dreadfully embarrassing, really.” 
Ernest slank down the staircase again with a sinking heart, and tried 
to get no further hints, from the respectabilities of King’s Bench 
Walk at least, in this his utmost extremity. 

Night after night, as the dusk was beginning to throw its pall over 
the great lonely desert of London—one vast frigid expanse of living 
souls that knew and cared nothing about him—Ernest turned back, 
foot-sore and heart-sick, to the cheery little lodgings in the short side 
street at Holloway. There good Mrs. Halliss, whose hard face 
seemed to grow softer the longer you looked at it, had a warm cup of 
tea always ready against his coming : and Edie, with wee Dot sleep- 
ing placidly on her arm, stood at the door to welcome him back 
again in wife-like fashion. The flowers in the window bloomed 
bright and gay in the tiny parlour : and Edie, with her motherly cares 
for little Dot, seemed more like herself than ever she had done 
before since poor Harry’s death had clouded the morning of her 
happy lifetime. But to Ernest, even that pretty picture of the 
young mother and her sleeping baby looked only like one more 
reminder of the terrible burden he had unavoidably yet too lightly 
taken upon him. Those two dear lives depended wholly upon him 
for their daily bread, and where that daily bread was ever to come 
from he had absolutely not the slightest notion. 

There is no place in which it is more utterly dreary to be quite 
friendless than in teeming London. Still, they were not absolutely 
friendless even in that great lurid throng of jarring humanity, all 
eagerly intent on its own business, and none of it troubling its 
collective head about two such nonentities as Ernest and Edie. 
Ronald used to come round daily to see them and cheer them up 
with his quiet confidence in the Disposer of all things: and Arthur 
Berkeley, neglecting his West End invitations and his lady admirers, 
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used to drop in often of an evening for a friendly chat and a rational 
suggestion or two. 

“Why don’t you try journalism, Le Breton?” he said to Ernest 
one night, as they sat discussing possibilities for the future in the 
little parlour together. ‘“ Literature in some form or other’s clearly 
the best thing for a man like you to turn his hand to. It demands 
less compliance with conventional rules than any other profession. 
No editor or publisher would ever dream of dismissing you, for 
example, because you invited your firebrand friend Max Schurz to 
dinner. On the contrary, if it comes to that, he’d ask you what Herr 
Max thought about the future of trades-unions and the socialist 
movement in Germany, and he’d advise you to turn it into a column 
and a half of copy, with a large-type sensational heading, ‘A Com- 
munistic Leader Interviewed. From our Special Correspondent.’” 

“But it’s such a very useless, unsocialistic trade,” Ernest 
answered doubtfully. “Do you think it would be quite right, 
Arthur, for a man to try and earn money by it? Of course, it isn’t 
much worse than school-mastering, I dare say ; nobody can say he’s 
performing a very useful function for the world by hammering a few 
lines of Ovid into the skull of poor stupid Blenkinsopp major, who 
after all will only use what he calls his education, if he uses it in any 
way at all, to enable him to make rather more money than any other 
tobacco-pipe manufacturer in the entire trade. Still, one does feel, 
for all that, that mere writing of books and papers is a very unsatis- 
factory kind of work for an ethical being to perform for humanity. 
How much better, now, if one could only be a farm-labourer or a 
shoemaker ! ” 

Arthur Berkeley looked across at him half angrily. “ My dear 
Ernest,” he said, in a severer voice than he often used, “the time has 
gone by now for this economical puritanism of yours. It won’t do 
any longer. You have to think of your child and of Mrs. Le Breton. 
Your first duty is to earn a livelihood for them and yourself ; when 
you’ve done that satisfactorily, you may begin to think of the claims 
of humanity. Don’t be vexed with me, my dear fellow, if I speak to 
you very plainly. You've lost your place at Pilbury because you 
wouldn’t be practical. You might have known they wouldn’t let 
you go hobnobbing publicly before the very eyes of boys and parents 
with a firebrand German socialist. Mind, I don’t say anything 
against Herr Schurz myself—what little I know about him is all in 
his favour—that he’s a thorn in the side of those odious prigs, the 
political economists. I’ve often noticed that when a man wants to 
dogmatise to his heart’s content without fear of contradiction, he 
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invariably calls himself a political economist. Then if people differ 
from him, he smiles at them the benign smile of superior wisdom, 
and says superciliously,‘ Ah, I see you don’t understand political 
economy!’ Now, your Herr Schurz is a dissenter among econo- 
mists, I believe—a sort of embryo Luther come to tilt with a German 
toy lance against their economical infallibilities; and I’m told he 
knows more about the subject than all the rest of them put together. 
Of course, if you like him and respect him—and I know you have 
one superstition left, my dear fellow—there’s no reason on earth why 
you shouldn’t do so ; but you mustn’t parade him too openly before 
the scandalised faces of respectable Pilbury. In future, you must be 
practical. Turn your hand to whatever you can get to do, and leave 
humanity at large to settle the debtor and creditor account with you 
hereafter.” 

“T’'ll do my best, Berkeley,” Ernest answered submissively ; 
“and if you like, I'll strangle my conscience and try my hand at 
journalism.” 

“ Do, there’s a good man,” Arthur Berkeley said, delighted at his 
late conversion. “I know two or three editor fellows pretty well, 
and if you'll only turn off something, I’ll ask them to have a look at 
it.” 

Next morning, at breakfast, Ernest discussed the possibilities of 
this new venture very seriously with sympathising Edie. “It’s a 
great risk,” he said, turning it over dubiously in his mind ; “a great 
risk, and a great expense too, for nothing certain. Let me see, 
there’ll be a quire of white foolscap to start with ; that'll be a shilling 
—a lot of money as things go at present, Edie, isn’t it?” 

“ Why not begin with half a quire, Ernest?” said his little wife, 
cautiously. ‘ That’d be only sixpence, you see.” 

“Do they halve quires at the stationer’s, I wonder?” Ernest 
went on, still mentally reckoning. ‘“ Well, suppose we put it at six- 
pence. Then we’ve got pens already by us, but not any ink—that’s 
a penny—and there’s postage, say about twopence ; total, ninepence. 
That’s alot of money, isn’t it, now, for a pure uncertainty ?” 

“Td try it, Ernest dear, if I were you,” Edie answered. “We 
must do something, mustn’t we, dear, to earn our living?” 

“ We must,” Ernest said, sighing. “I wish it were anything but 
that ; but I suppose what must be must be. Well, I'll go out for a 
walk by myself in the quietest streets I can find, and try if I can think 
of anything on earth a man can write about. Arthur Berkeley says I 
ought to begin with a social article for a paper ; he knows the Aforn- 
ing Intelligence people, and he'll try to get them to take something 
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if I can manage to write it. I wonder what on earth would do asa 
social article for the Morning Intelligence! If only they’d let me 
write about socialism now! but Arthur says they won’t take that; 
the times aren’t yet ripe for it. I wish they were, Edie, I wish they 
were ; and then perhaps you and I would find some way to earn 
ourselves a decent living.” 

So Ernest went out, and ruminated quietly by himself, as well as 
he was able, in the least frequented streets of Holloway and High- 
gate. After about half an hour’s excogitation, a brilliant idea at last 
flashed across him ; he had found in a tobacconist’s window some- 
thing to write about! Your practised journalist doesn’t need to 
think at all ; he writes whatever comes uppermost without the un- 
necessarily troublesome preliminary of deliberate thinking. But 
Ermest Le Breton was only making his first experiment in the queer 
craft, and he looked upon himself as a veritable Watt or Columbus 
when he had actually discovered that hitherto unknown object, a 
thing to write about. He went straight back to good Mrs. Halliss’s 
with his discovery whirling in his head, stopping only by the way at 
the stationer’s, to invest in half a quire of white foolscap. ‘The 
best’s a shilling a quire, mister,” said the shopman; “second best, 
tenpence.” Communist as he was, Ernest couldn’t help noticing the 
unusual mode of address ; but he took the cheaper quality quietly, 
and congratulated himself on his good luck in saving a penny upon 
the original estimate. ; 

When he got home, he sat down at the plain wooden table by 
the window, and began with nervous haste to write away rapidly at 
his first literary venture. Edie sat by in her little low chair and 
watched him closely with breathless interest. Would it be a success 
or a failure? That was the question they were both every moment 
intently asking themselves. It was not a very important piece of 
literary workmanship, to be sure ; only a social leader for a news- 
paper, to be carelessly skimmed to-day and used to light the fire to- 
morrow, if even that ; and yet, had it been the greatest masterpiece 
ever produced by the human intellect, Ernest could not have worked 
at it with more conscientious care, or Edie watched him with pro- 
founder admiration. When Shakespeare sat down to write “ Hamlet,” 
it may be confidently asserted that neither Mistress Anne Shake- 
speare nor anybody else awaited the result of his literary labours with 
such unbounded and feverish anxiety. By the time Ernest had finished 
his second sheet of white foolscap—much erased and interlined 
with interminable additions and corrections—Edie ventured for a 
moment briefly to interrupt his creative efforts. ‘Don’t you think 
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you’ve written as much as makes an ordinary leader now, Ernest?” 
she asked apologetically. “ I’m afraid you’re making it a good deal 
longer than it ought to be by rights.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Edie,” Ernest answered, gazing at the 
two laboured sheets with infinite dubitation and searching of spirit. 
“I suppose one ought properly to count the words in an average 
leader, and make it the same length as they always are in the Aforn- 
ing Intelligence. 1 think they generally run to just a column.” 

“ Of course you ought, dear,” Edie answered. “Run out this 
minute and buy one before you go a single line further.” 

Ernest looked back at his two pages of foolscap somewhat rue- 
fully. ‘* That’s a dreadful bore,” he said, with a sigh : “ it'll just run 
away with the whole penny I thought I’d managed to save in getting 
the second quality of foolscap for fivepence. However, I suppose it 
can’t be helped, and after all, if the thing succeeds, one can look 
upon the penny in the light of an investment. It’s throwing a sprat 
to catch a whale, as the proverb says ; though I’m afraid Herr Max 
would say that that was a very immoral capitalist proverb. How 
horribly low we must be sinking, Edie, when we come to use the 
anti-social language of those dreadful capitalists ! ” 

“TI don’t think capitalists deal much in proverbs, dear,” said 
Edie, smiling in spite of herself ; “but you needn’t go to the expense 
of buying a Morning Intelligence, I dare say, for perhaps Mrs. Halliss 
may have an old one in the house ; or if not, she might be able to 
borrow one from a neighbour. She has a perfect genius for borrow- 
ing, Mrs. Halliss ; She borrows everything I want from somebody or 
other. I'll just run down to the kitchen this minute and ask her.” 

In a few seconds Edie returned in triumph with an old soiled and 
torn copy of the Morning Intelligence, duly procured by the ingenious 
Mrs. Halliss from the dairy opposite. It was a decidedly antiquated 
copy, and it had only too obviously been employed by its late pos- 
sessor to wrap up a couple of kippered herrings ; but it was still 
entire, so far as regarded the leaders at least, and it was perfectly 
legible in spite of its ancient and fish-like smell. To ensure 
accuracy, Ernest and Edie took a leader apiece, and carefully 
counted up the number of words that went to the column. They 
came on an average to fifteen hundred. Then Ernest counted his 
own manuscript with equal care—no easy task when one took into 
consideration the interlined or erased passages—and, to his infinite 
disgust, discovered that it only extended to seven hundred and fifty 
words. ‘Why, Edie,” he said, in a very disappointed tone, “how 
little it prints into! I should certainly have thought I’d written at 
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least a whole column. And the worst of it is, I believe I’ve really 
said all I have to say about the subject.” 

“What is it, Ernest dear?” asked Edie. 

“Italian organ-boys,” Ernest answered. “I saw on a placard in 
the news shop that one of them had been taken to a hospital in a 
starving condition.” He hardly liked to tell even Edie that he had 
stood for ten minutes at a tobacconist’s window and read the case in 
a sheet of Zioyd’s News conspicuously hung up there for public 
perusal. 

“Well, let me hear what you have written, Ernest dear, and then 
see if you couldn’t expand it.” 

Ernest read it over most seriously and solemnly—it was only a 
social leader, of the ordinary commonplace talky-talky sort ; but to 
those two poor young people it was a very serious and solemn matter 
indeed—no less a matter than their own two lives and little Dot’s 
into the bargain. It began with the particular case of the particular 
organ-boy who formed the peg on which the whole article was to be 
hung ; it went on to discourse on the lives and manners of organ- 
boys in general ; it digressed into the natural history of the common 
guinea pig, with an excursus on the scenery of the Lower Apennines ; 
and it finished off with sundry abstract observations on the musical 
aspect of the barrel-organ, and the esthetic value of hurdy-gurdy 
performances. Edie listened to it all with deep attention. 

“It’s very good, Ernest dear,” she said, with wifely admiration, as 
soon as he had finished. “ Just like a real leader exactly : only, do you 
know, there aren’t any anecdotes in it. I think a social leader of that 
sort ought always to have a lot of anecdotes. Couldn’t you manage 
to bring in something about Fox and Sheridan, or about George IV. 
and Beau Brummel? They always do, you know, in most of the 
papers.” 

Ernest gazed at her in silent admiration. ‘“ How clever of you, 
Edie,” he said, “to think of that! Why, of course, there ought to 
be some anecdotes. They’re the very breath of life to this sort of 
meaningless writing. Only, somehow, George IV. and Beau 
Brummel don’t seem exactly relevant to Italian organ-grinders, now 
do they?” 

“T thought,” said Edie, with hardly a touch of unintentional 
satire, “that the best thing about anecdotes of that kind in a news- 
paper was their utter irrelevancy. But if Beau Brummel won’t do, 
couldn’t you manage to work in Guicciardini and the galleys? That's 
strictly Italian, you know, and therefore relevant ; and I’m sure the 
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newspaper leaders are extremely fond of that story about Guicciar- 
dini.” ; 
“ They are,” Ernest answered, “ most undoubtedly ; but perhaps 
for that very reason readers may be beginning to get just a little tired 
of it by this time.” 

“T don’t think the readers matter much,” said Edie, with a 
brilliant flash of practical common-sense ; “at least, not nearly half 
as much, Ernest, as the editor.” 

** Quite true,” Ernest replied, with another admiring look; “ but 
probably the editor more or less consults the taste and feelings of the 
readers. Well, I'll try to expand it a bit, and I'll manage to drag in 
an anecdote or two somehow—if not Guicciardini, at least some- 
thing or other else Italian. You see, Italy’s a tolerably rich subject, 
because you can do any amount about Raffael, and Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo, and so forth, not to mention Botticelli. The papers 
have made a dreadful run lately on Botticelli.” 

So Ernest sat down once more at the table by the window, and 
began to interlard the manuscript with such allusions to Italy and the 
Italians as could suggest themselves on the spur of the moment to 
his anxious imagination. At the end of half an hour—about the 
time a practised hand would have occupied in writing the whole 
article—he counted words once more, and found there were still two 
hundred wanting. Two hundred more words to say about Italian 
organ-boys! Alas for the untrained human fancy! A master leader- 
writer at the office of the Morning Intelligence could have run on for 
ever on so fertile and suggestive a theme—a theme pregnant with un- 
limited openings for all the cheap commonplaces of abstract journalistic 
philanthropy: but poor Ernest, a ’prentice hand at the trade, had yet 
to learn the fluent trick of the accomplished news purveyor ; he 
absolutely could not write without thinking about it. A third time 
he was obliged to recommit his manuscript, and a third time to count 
the words over. This time, oh joy, the reckoning came out as close 
as possible to the even fifteen hundred. Ernest gave a sigh of relief, 
and turned to read it all over again, as finally enlarged and amended, 
to the critical ears of admiring Edie. 

There was anecdote enough now, in all conscience, in the article; 
and ailusions enough to stock a whole week’s numbers of the Morning 
Intelligence. Edie listened to the whole tirade with an air of the 
most severe and impartial criticism, When Ernest had finished, she 
rose up and kissed him. “I’m sure it'll do, Ernest,” she said con- 
fidently. “It’s exactly like a real leader. It’s quite beautiful—a 
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great deal more beautiful, in fact, than anything else I ever read in a 
newspaper : it’s good enough to print in a volume.” 

“T hope the editor ‘ll think so,” Ernest answered dubiously. “ If 
not, what a lot of valuable tenpenny foolscap wasted all for nothing ! 
Now, I must write it all out again clean, Edie, on fresh pieces.” 

Newspaper men, it must be candidly admitted, do not usually 
write their articles twice over ; indeed, to judge by the result, it may 
be charitably believed that they do not even, as a rule, read them 
through when written, to correct their frequent accidental slips of 
logic or English : but Ernest wrote out his organ-boy leader in his 
most legible and roundest hand, copper-plate fashion, with as much 
care and precision as if it were his first copy for presentation to the 
stern writing master of a Draconian board school. “Editors are 
more likely to read your manuscript if it’s legible, I should think, 
Edie,” he said, looking up at her with more of hope in his face than 
had often been seen in it of late. “I wonder, now, whether they 
prefer it sent in a long envelope, folded in three ; or in a square 
envelope, folded twice over; or in a paper cover, open like a 
pamphlet. There must be some recognised professional way of doing 
it, and I should think one’s more likely to get it taken if one sends it 
in the regular professional fashion, than if one makes it look too 
amateurish. I shall go in for the long envelope ; at any rate, if not 
journalistic, it’s at least official.” 

The editor of the Morning Intelligence is an important personage 
in contemporary politics, and a man of more real weight in the world 
than half-a-dozen members of Parliament for obscure country 
boroughs: but even that mighty man himself would probably have 
been a little surprised as well as amused (if he could have seen it) at 
the way in which Ernest and Edie Le Breton anxiously endeavoured 
to conciliate beforehand his merest possible personal fads and 
fancies. As a matter of fact, the question of the particular paper on 
which the article was written mattered to him absolutely less than 
nothing, inasmuch as he never looked at anything whatsoever until it 
had been set up in type for him to pass off-hand judgment upon its 
faults or its merits. His time was far too valuable to be lightly 
wasted on the task of deciphering crabbed manuscript. 

In the afternoon, Berkeley called to see whether Ernest had 
followed his suggestion, and was agreeably surprised to find a whole 
article already finished. He glanced through the neatly written 
pages, and was still more pleased to discover that Ernest, with an 
unsuspected outburst of practicality and practicability, had really hit 
upon a possible subject. “ This may do, Ermest,” he said, with a 
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sigh of relief. “I dare say it will. I know Lancaster wants leader 
writers, and I think this is quite good enough to serve his turn. I’ve 
spoken to him about you : come round with me now—he'll be at the 
office by four o’clock—and we'll see what we can do for you. It’s 
absolutely useless sending anything to the editor of a daily paper, 
without an introduction. You might write with the pen of the angel 
Gabriel, or turn out leaders which were a judicious mean between 
Gladstone, Burke, and Herbert Spencer, and it would profit you 
nothing, for the simple reason that he hasn’t got the time to read 
them. He would toss Junius and Montesquieu into the wastepaper 
basket, and accept copy on the shocking murder in the Borough 
Road from one of his regular contributors instead. He can’t help 
himself : and what you must do, Ernest, is to become one of the 
regular ring, and combine to keep Junius and Montesquieu perma- 
nently outside.” 

“ The struggle for existence gives no quarter,” Ernest said sadly 
with half a sigh. 

“And takes none,” Berkeley answered quickly. “So for your 
wife’s sake you must try your best to fight your way through it on 
your own account, for yourself and your family.” 

The editor of the Morning Intelligence, Mr. Hugh Lancaster, was 
a short, thick-set, hard-headed sort of man, with a kindly twinkle in 
his keen grey eyes, and a harassed smile playing continually around 
the corners of his firm and close mouth. He looked as though he 
was naturally a good-humoured benevolent person, overdriven at the 
journalistic mill till half the life was worn out of him, leaving the 
benevolence as a wearied remnant, without energy enough to express 
itself in any other fashion than by the perpetual harassed smile. He 
saw Arthur Berkeley and Ernest Le Breton at once in his own 
sanctum, and took the manuscript from their hands with a languid 
air of perfect resignation. ‘This is the friend you spoke of, is it, 
Berkeley?” he said in a wearied way. “ Well, well, we'll see what we 
can do for him.” At the same time he rang a tiny hand-bell. A boy, 
rather the worse for printer’s ink, appeared at the summons, Mr. 
Lancaster handed him Ernest’s careful manuscript unopened, with 
the laconic order, “ Press. Proof immediately.” The boy took it 
without a word. “I’m very busy now,” Mr. Lancaster went on, in 
the same wearied dispirited manner: “come again in thirty-five 
minutes. Jones, show these gentlemen into a room somewhere.” 
And the editor fell back forthwith into his easy chair and his original 
attitude of listless indifference. Berkeley and Ernest followed the 
boy into a bare back room, furnished only with a deal table and two 
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chairs, and there anxiously awaited the result of the editor’s critical 
examination. 

“Don’t be afraid of Lancaster, Ernest,” Arthur said kindly. 
“ His manner’s awfully cold, I know, but he means well, and I really 
believe he’d go out of his way, rather than not, to do a kindness for 
anybody he thought actually in want of occupation. With most men, 
that’s an excellent reason for not employing you: with Lancaster I 
do truly think it’s a genuine recommendation.” 

At the end of thirty-five minutes the grimy-faced office-boy 
returned with a friendly nod. “ Editor ’ll see you,” he said, with the 
Spartan brevity of the journalistic world—nobody connected with 
newspapers ever writes or speaks a single word unnecessarily, if he 
isn’t going to be paid for it at so much per thousand—and Ernest 
followed him, trembling from head to foot, into Mr. Lancaster's 
private study. 

The great editor took up the steaming hot proof that had just 
been brought him, and glanced down it carelessly with a rapid 
scrutiny. Then he turned to Ernest, and said in a dreamy fashion, 
“This will do. We’ll print this to-morrow. You may send us a 
middle very occasionally. Come here at four o’clock, when a subject 
suggests itself to you, and speak to me about it. My time’s very 
fully occupied. Good morning, Mr. Le Breton. Berkeley, stop a 
minute, I want to talk with you.” 

It was all done in a moment, and almost before Ernest knew 
what had happened he was out in the street again, with tears filling 
his eyes, and joy his heart, for here at last was bread, bread, bread, 
for Edie and the baby! He ran without stopping all the way back 
to Holloway, rushed headlong into the house, and fell into Edie’s 
arms, calling out wildly, “ He’s taken it! He’s taken it!” Edie 
kissed him half-a-dozen times over, and answered bravely, “I knew 
he would, Ernest. It was such a splendid article.” And yet 
thousands of readers of the Morning Intelligence next day skimmed 
lightly over the leader on organ-boys in their ordinary casual fashion, 
without even thinking what hopes and fears and doubts and terrors 
had gone to the making of that very commonplace bit of newspaper 
rhetoric. For, if the truth must be told, Edie’s first admiring criti- 
cism was perfectly correct, and Ernest Le Breton’s leader was just 
for all the world exactly the same as anybody else’s. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Berkeley had stayed behind as requested in 
Mr. Lancaster’s study, and waited to hear what Mr. Lancaster had 
to say tohim. The editor looked up at him wearily from his chair, 
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passed his broad hand slowly across his bewildered forehead, and then 
said the one word, “‘ Poor?” 

“‘ Nothing on earth to do,” Berkeley answered. 

“ He might make a journalist, perhaps,” the editor said sleepily. 
“ This social’s up to the average. At any rate, I’ll do my very best for 
him. But he can’t live upon socials. We have too many social men 
already. What can he do? That’s the question. It won’t do to 
say he can write pretty nearly as well about anything that turns up 
as any other man in England can do. I can get a hundred young 
fellows in the Temple to do that, any day. The real question ’s this : 
is there anything he can write about a great deal better than all the 
other men in all England put together ?” 

“Yes, there is,” Berkeley answered with commendable prompti- 
tude, undismayed by Mr. Lancaster’s excessive requirements. “He 
knows more about communists, socialists, and political exiles gener- 
ally, than anybody else in the whole of London.” 

“ Good,” the editor answered, brightening up, and speaking for a 
moment a little less languidly. ‘That's good. There’s this man 
Schurz, now, the German agitator. He’s going to be tried soon for 
a seditious libel, it seems, and he’ll be sent to prison, naturally. 
Now, does your friend know anything at all of this fellow?” 

“He knows him personally and intimately,” Berkeley replied, 
delighted to find that the card which had proved so bad a one at 
Pilbury Regis was turning up trumps in the more Bohemian neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple and Fleet Street. “He can give you any 
information you want about Schurz or any of the rest of those people. 
He has associated with them all familiarly for the last six or seven 
years.” 

“Then he takes an interest in politics,” said Mr. Lancaster, 
almost waking up now. “ That’s good again. It’s so very difficult to 
find young men nowadays, able to write, who take a genuine interest 
in politics. They all go off after literature and science and esthetics, 
and other dry uninteresting subjects. Now, what does your average 
intelligent daily paper reader care, I should like to know, about 
literature and science and esthetics and so forth? Well, he'll do, 
I’ve very little doubt : at any rate, I'll give him a trial. Perhaps he 
might be able to undertake this Great Widgerly disenfranchising case. 
Stop ! he’s poor, isn’t he? I dare say he’d just as soon not wait for 
his money for this social. In the ordinary course, he wouldn’t get 
paid till the end of the quarter ; but I'll give you a cheque to take 
back to him now ; perhaps he wants it. Poor fellow, poor fellow ! 
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he really looks very delicate. Depend upon it, Berkeley, I'll do 
anything on earth for him, if only he'll write tolerably.” 

“ You're awfully good,” Arthur said, taking the proffered cheque 
gratefully. “I’m sure the money will be of great use to him: and 
it’s very kind indeed of you to have thought of it.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” the editor answered, collapsing dreamily, 
“Good morning, good morning.” 

At Mrs. Halliss’s lodgings in Holloway, Edie was just saying to 
Ernest over their simple tea, “ I wonder what they'll give you for it, 
Ernest.” And Ernest had just answered, big with hope, “ Well, I 
should think it would be quite ten shillings, but I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, Edie, if it was as much as a pound ;” when the door opened, 
and in walked Arthur Berkeley, with a cheque in his hand, which he 
laid by Edie’s teacup. Edie took it up and gave a little cry of delight 
and astonishment. Ernest caught it from her hand in his eagerness, 
and gazed upon it with dazed and swimming vision. Did he read 
the words aright, and could it be really, “ Pay E. Le Breton, Esq., or 
order, three guineas”? Three guineas! Three guineas! Three 
real actual positive gold and silver guineas! It was almost too much 
for either of them to believe, and all for a single morning’s light 
labour! What a perfect Eldorado of wealth and happiness seemed 
now to be opening out unexpectedly before them ! 

So much Arthur Berkeley, his own eyes glistening too with a sym- 
pathetic moisture, saw and heard before he went away in a happier 
mood and left them to their own domestic congratulations. But he 
did not see or know the reaction that came in the dead of night, 
after all that day’s unwonted excitement, to poor, sickening, weary, over- 
burdened Ernest. Even Edie never knewit all, for Ernest was careful 
to hide it as much as possible from her knowledge. But he knew 
himself, though he would not even light the candle to see it, that he 
had got those three glorious guineas—the guineas they had so de- 
lighted in—with something more than a morning’s labour. He had 
had to pay for them, not figuratively but literally, with some of his 
very life-blood. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE RED MAN IN A NEW LIGHT. 


E are accustomed to think of the American Indian as simply 

a warrior, or as snatching furtive hours from this engrossing 
passion of bloodshed only to seek the game of the woods and rivers. 
This image has arisen, no doubt, first of all, from the romances of 
Cooper, Winthrop, and a host of lesser note, and from the inflamed 
“ dime-novel” characters presented in scalping scenes at third-rate 
theatres. Secondly, it has survived from memories of Iroquois and 
Huron, whose history, so far as it touched the whites, was, mainly, a 
record of bloody battles andcruel customs waged not only against their 
enemies, the Algonkins, but also against the French and English 
settlers, and which were made doubly memorable on account of this 
mixture of European politics. 

But the Indian was not altogether and always a warrior—even 
the Iroquois, who was among the most martial-minded of the race. 
Nor were his peaceful days wholly given to fishing and the chase. 
Everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he was a farmer. When 
one reads history, scans the relics stored in museums, and sees to 
what an extent this was true, it causes a smile when he turns toa 
philanthropic page and finds a sermon upon the need of teaching the 
red men how to raise corn ! 

The succulent Indian corn, or maize (mahiz or mahis was the 
original word in the language of Hayti), had been cultivated so long, 
that when Europeans came to the New World, its origin was a 
matter of myth among the natives, and usually attributed to divine 
gift. In the eastern part of the Union some pleasant-faced demi- 
god brought it ; in the west it was given to the suffering pioneers of 
the world’s population by the Coyoté, or by some fabulous hero of 
the Golden Age. 

While the cultivation of this staple was general from Canada to 
Chili, it was also large in amount, especially eastward from the 
Great Plains. Eastern Massachusetts is not the most favourable spot 

in the country to raise this vegetable, yet so extensive were the 
plantations of the red men there, that Plymouth and all the adjacent 
colonies were almost wholly supported by drafts upon them. I am 
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sorry to say that many of these drafts were “ plaine stealing both day 
and night,” as the old account frankly puts it : “yea, in ye end, they 
were faine to hange one of their men, whom they could not reclaime 
from stealing.” 

The same was true of the early Connecticut settlements, and as 
for the pioneers of Virginia at Jamestown in 1630, “such was the 
weakness of the poor commonwealth, as, had the salvages not fed 
us, we direclie had starved ;” and Captain Smith adds, that for two 
or three years the support received from the Indians, through the 
generous-hearted Pocahontas, was all that kept the colonies “ from 
death, famine, and utter confusion.” 

Charlevoix tells the same story in his account of the beginning of 
New Orleans, and all the early books of the French speak of the 
stored corn able to be bought by the original colonists of Canada ; 
while in the interior, along the whole length of the valleys of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, the cultivated fields were to be measured 
by miles rather than by acres. 

Their methods of agriculture were rude, but effective, and in the 
main are still followed by the whites, to whom the Indians first 
taught corn-planting. Where forests had to be cleared away, great 
labour was involved, considering their rude tools. The trees were 
first belted two or three feet from the ground ; then the branches 
were trimmed off and burnt at the base of each tree in order to kill 
it. This done, all the movable logs and brush were taken away and 
the roots grubbed up. 

Although assisted more or less by women, this was the work of 
the men, and was always done by the whole village in common—“ a 
very loving, sociable, speedy way to despatch it,” as Roger Williams 
remarks; in other words, they held a “bee.” Similarly combined 
labours took place when old fields were to be prepared for the crop 
in the spring, yet the divided fields and the crops raised were 
almost invariably owned in severalty. This upsets another cherished 
impression in regard to the primitive habits of native races, since 
it is popularly believed that the men never did any work in the fields. 
There is ample evidence to show the falsity of this, which was, no 
doubt, derived largely from what was seen of the Indians of New 
York, New England, and the Shawnee country after they had become 
embroiled in the almost incessant wars with the whites, which left 
them no time for the ordinary routine of their life. Would it be 
fair to argue that no Germans or Frenchmen were practical farmers, 
because during the Franco-Prussian war the fields were almost 
wholly tilled by women and children? 
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Mr. Laucien Carr, of the Museum of Archeology at Harvard 
University, has summarised the evidence on this point very 
thoroughly in a recent memoir on the “Mound Builders.” He 
tells us that among the Indians of the north-eastern states the 
fighting men thought it demeaned them to till the ground (beyond 
the first heavy clearing), yet that old men and slaves worked in the 
fields, and even the warriors would occasionally lend a hand. 
Charlevoix, Lafitau, and others testify to this. La Potherie says 
plainly that the Iroquois men did clear the ground, fence in the 
fields, and prepare the bunches of corn for drying; also that when a 
husband and wife were much attached to each other they did not 
separate their work. 

It is evident that among all the New York tribes, before the coming 
of Europeans, men bore a larger part in agricultural labours than they 
did after that ominous day. 

North of the Ohio the temper and doctrine of the grim Iroquois 
prevailed, and men worked at agriculture only slightly. The 
Delawares(who lived on the lower river of that name) were somewhat 
less haughty in this respect ; while throughout the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and the lower Mississippi territory, the vast plantations of the 
Muscogée family and its neighbours were all the product of men’s as 
much as women’s labour, the farmer shunning none of the work 
except, perhaps, the planting and hoeing, which required more 
patience and attention than strength. In that southern region, 
certainly, it involved no lack of dignity to be a farmer. It is related 
of some tribes that they never made war until their fields had been 
properly planted ; and of others that no man was permitted to marry 
or regarded of account in the councils of the tribe until he could 
show a crop of his own making. Men were fined for laziness, or 
(what was much rarer) for theft from a neighbour’s field. 

In the extreme south, two crops could be raised annually ; and I 
must find space to quote a remarkable passage from Adair. Speaking 
of the Greeks, this author says that, sometimes, when at work in their 
fields, “one of their orators cheers them with jests and humorous 
old tales, and sings several of their most agreeable wild tunes, 
beating also with a stick in his right hand on the top of an earthen 
pot covered with a wet and well stretched deer-skin.” The same 
thing was told by Tonti in regard to the Tensas who dwelt on the 
lower Arkansas river. This and other tribes of that region set 
apart in each community one field in which was raised corn destined 
for use in the feast of first-fruits—a religious ceremony; and the 
cultivation of this sacrificial field was prohibited to women. 
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Among the Indians of the far West the testimony of all writers 
asserts the labour of men as well as women. I know from my own 
observation, as well, that at the present day the Puebloan tribes do 
all their field-work without the help of their wives ; and I am sure 
that the only thing which saved the powerful Bannock (Shoshonée) 
tribe from joining the forces of Chief Joseph during the Nez Percée 
war of 1877, and thus making ita far more serious matter to deal with 
than it became, was the fact that the men could not afford to leave 
their young crops in southern Idaho. I speak knowingly, for I was 
in their camps at the time. 

It may be said generally, therefore, of all the red men, that 
while to the squaws was left the general care of the crops—a duty 
never particularly wearisome or harshly enforced—fathers and 
brothers relieved them of the heavier tasks, and in many cases, 
especially at the South, did nearly all the farm-work from first to 
last. ' 

Moreover, most of the primitive tribes seem to have had a well- 
defined tenure of land. Each man had allotted to him, at the first 
founding of the village, a certain tract which he was permitted to 
cultivate, and the boundaries of these family farms were all known, 
even when not marked by fencing. This individual property in land 
existed in its most systematised form among the Iroquois under the 
League. We are told that with them no individual could obtain an 
absolute title, “ but he could reduce unoccupied lands to cultivation 
to any extent he pleased ; and so long as he continued to use them, 
his right to their enjoyment was protected and secured. He could 
also sell his improvements, or bequeath them to his wife and 
children.” As a consequence of the looseness of the marriage tie 
among the Iroquois and, to a less degree, elsewhere, a woman’s right 
to real estate continued distinct after her marriage, and in case of 
separation from her husband she took her property with her, and 
could dispose of it as she pleased. It was the kindly custom among 
the Muscogées, whenever a single woman or a widow with small 
children held land in the community, for parties of young men to go 
to her assistance in farming, making a frolic of the voluntary help. 

In Virginia, as many as two hundred acres, according to John 
Smith, were sometimes cultivated by a single family. The planting 
grounds of a village joined one another, as a rule, for ease of work 
and protection ; and, in the absence of subdividing fences, would 
appear as one. Hence most old writers speak simply of the 
“ Village Field,” when the plural would better have expressed the 
truth. In preparing the ground for planting all worked in common, 
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helping one another. Afterwards the planting, care, and harvesting of 
each man’s crop belonged to himself, though naturally there would 
be much sociability in these operations, as the season called for 
all farm-work to be done simultaneously. 

The digging and hoeing from beginning to end were done by 
hand, of course, and with miserable tools. Hatchets of stone and 
the firebrand cleared away the forest. Sharpened sticks and levers 
grubbed out the roots and boulders, while spades of wood and 
mattocks of flint or deer’s horn broke the sod. For working the 
crop they had spades and hoes made of wood, of the shoulder-blade 
of the deer or buffalo, a tortoise shell, or a broad, chipped stone 
mounted upon a wooden handle. In Florida the big conch-shells 
served as convenient trowels and shovels. The squaws took much 
pains and raised more bushels to the acre, in many cases, than we - 
now produce on our machine-tilled farms. The value of manures 
was well understood by all the Indians, and their fields were regularly 
spread with various fertilisers. ‘To them were the colonists of New 
England and New Jersey indebted for their custom of using for this 
purpose the fish called “ pogy,” “ menhaden,” or “ bunker,” which 
yet is spread odorously upon seashore fields from Maine to Maryland, 
and is caught by the million for the making of artificial fertilisers 
after the oil has been squeezed out. The Mexicans regularly 
refreshed their land by applications of animal manure and ashes ; 
and the Peruvians utilised bird-guano from the coast islands centuries 
before any Spaniards came to “discover” the value of that fertiliser. 
Yet many an Indian farmer, like many a white one, was too lazy and 
indifferent to spread manure or raise a decent crop, knowing that 
when his own stock ran low he had only to ask of his more thrifty 
neighbour in order to receive support. The unfailing hospitality of 
an Indian lodge was a beautiful thing from some points of view, but 
it was one of the greatest drawbacks ever hung upon a people seeking 
to better their condition. 

Maize formed by no means the sole product of primitive farming. 
Beans were planted regularly along all the Atlantic coast. They are 
given this name by Northern chroniclers, who describe the succotash 
—a mixture of corn and beans ; while, in the South, Lawson records 
the “many kinds of fu/se” seen in Indian gardens, meaning beans 
and peas. 

Squash-vines twined luxuriously about the rustling stalks in 
ancient days, as now golden-red pumpkins fire the pale-green expanse 
of our corn-fields ; while in the warm South melons and yams were 
included by the red-skinned agriculturist in each spring’s investment 
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and each harvest’s return. Nor was fruit neglected. The collection 
and drying of wild berries and “small fruits” formed a part of the 
housewife’s autumn duties. Trees having larger fruit were trans- 
planted and cared for near the lodge of their owner. The best 
peaches to be had along the lower Blue Ridge to-day are those 
engrafted from prehistoric orchards. “Peach, plum, and apple 
trees,” says Mr. Carr, “‘ were found among the tribes living near the 
mouth of the Arkansas ; and these same tribes are said to have had 
great quantities of domestic fowls, including flocks of turkeys.” 

Harvest-time was a season of busy work, chiefly for women and 
youngsters, to be sure, but also for the men ; and harvest-home was 
celebrated by grateful feasts and joyous dancing. 

These harvests were intelligently cared for, and of surprising 
amount. In 1614 Captain Smith contracted on the coast of Maine 
“to have enough corn from the salvages for three hundred men,” 
constituting his colony, until they should have become self-supporting. 
Roger Williams (1643) says the women of each family around 
Narragansett Bay “ will raise commonly two or three heaps of twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty bushels a heap.” Hendrich Hudson saw at the 
site of the present town of Hudson, fifty miles above New York city, 
enough corn drying “ to load three ships,” besides what was growing 
in the fields. 

Both Hurons and Iroquois always had grain to sell. In 1687 
Denonville and a French army from Quebec attacked western New 
York. “In the course of that invasion four villages of the Senecas 
were burned, and, including the corn in cache and what was standing 
in the fields, 400,000 minots or 1,200,000 bushels were destroyed. 
This amount is doubtlessly much exaggerated, but that it was very 
large is evident from the statements of Tonti and La Houtan, both of 
whom took part in the expedition.” Hennepin said of the Six 
Nations, that they reaped “‘ ordinarily in harvest as much as serves 
‘em for two years.” Great prominence is given in the narratives of 
the chroniclers of the first settlements on the James river to the fact 
that ample stores of maize are continually stored in the granaries of 
the natives of Virginia ; and it is more than once asserted, what 
more recently seems to have been forgotten and ignored, that this 
cereal was the main dependence of the red men in that part of the 
country. Certainly De Soto never could have subsisted his company 
of rough adventurers, during the years he was wandering about the 
Gulf States, had he not met with large reserves of Indian corn. In 
one village he obtained 6,000 bushels ; at another place he seized a 
supply for three months ripening in the fields. French pioneers 
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have the same story to tell of the tribes on the prairies of the upper 
Mississippi. 

To preserve their product for winter use, the natives of Canada, 
New York, and New England were accustomed to dry and store it 
in the garrets of their cabins, and in great cribs made of poles for 
the purpose. Green corn was charred or parched, and buried in pits 
(French, caches) lined with bark, and having a water-tight roof. This 
charred corn would keep good for many weeks ; while that ripened 
and dried might be preserved in similar pits far longer. 

Among the Delawares and throughout the North-West, pits were 
more common than any other kind of granary; but in the damper 
climate of the South, the practice was to erect cribs upon posts several 
feet above the ground, and to daub them inside and out with mud— 

. probably to guard against mice and other vermin. A public crib 
existed in most villages south of the Ohio, to which everybody con- 
tributed voluntarily out of his harvest. This was intended to defray 
the expenses of tribal hospitality, and to be given out in charity. 
Among the Tensas the harvest was partly stored in large baskets 
made of cane, or in gourds as big as half-barrels. 

This has been an extremely brief sketch of the red man as a 
farmer, previous to the coming of the white invaders, who demoralised 
where they did not murder him. But I think I have made it clear, 
first, that instead of being simply a wandering barbarian, subsisting 
precariously by the chase, he lived in fixed villages to a much greater 
extent than has, generally, been understood, and recognised definite 
rights in farm property ; second, that he produced maize and other vege- 
tables in large quantities and stored them for future supplies, showing 
himself in his original habits far more provident than usually he has 
been painted ; ¢iird, that this corn was largely an object of barter 
and sale ; fourth, that while, as a fact, the women, children, old men, 
and slaves—for slavery was common all over the country, and still 
exists wherever Indians are in force—always cultivated the fields, 
yet the warriors cleared the ground, and, when not engaged in war or 
hunting, aided in working and harvesting the crop. 

There is a light, therefore, in which we may see the American 
Indian as a successful farmer and the member of an industrious 
community. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


L’amour-propre est de tous les contraires: . . . il est sincére et dissimulé. 
DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Part II. 


URROUNDED by the literary society of Paris, Madame de 
Kriidener began herself to write. Her first essay was the 
composition of some very mediocre verses, which she submitted to a 
friend’s revision. ‘ Revise them !” was the answer. “ Who could ? 
The whole thing would have to be written over again !” She next tried 
fiction, at first not very successfully. Sometimes, if the agreeable 
sound of a word took her fancy, without reference to the sense she 
would use it. For instance, in her story “The Cabane des Lataniers” 
(the very name of which was a blunder of the kind) she wrote about 
les courlis harmonieux. “ Les courlis harmonieux,” said one of her 
friends, “do you know what courlis (curlews) are?” ‘Yes, of 
course,” was the quick reply, “they are birds, to be sure.” “Not at 
all,” was the serious answer, to the lady’s complete discomfiture. 
“T assure you they are a sort of large fish.” Whereupon the 
authoress took refuge in silence, not sure enough of her ground to 
venture to dispute further. 

Two months after her husband’s death she began to think 
seriously again of her old dreams of a country life, and, after some 
hesitation in favour of Geneva, decided to settle near Lyons, where 
a house which suited her was to be had cheap. “ Dear friend,” she 
wrote to Dr. Gay, a young man she meant to protect and introduce 
to her friends, “I like to tell myself that in the qualities and noble 
virtues I find in you this soul of mine, ever hungering for enthu- 
siasm, will find food for enthusiastic admiration. ... As to my 
affairs, the Emperor promises to pay all my late husband’s debts ; 
so that in that respect I am free, and I inherit, moreover, property of 
his which, added to what I have of my own, will give me a very 
handsome fortune. I want to buy a small property near Lyons, 
where I hope sometimes to see my friends, and you also, dear Gay, 
amongst them. The winters we will spend in Paris.... You 
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will always find here your own room, fruit from my garden, milk 
from my cow, and fish from the Saéne, which runs beneath your bed- 
room window. ... Only 30,000 francs is asked for the place, 
and the house alone is worth more. . . .” 

The purchase was effected, and the move to Paris for the winter 
season was deferred, in the hope that Mademoiselle de Kriidener 
would consent to marry a gentleman in the neighbourhood, in every 
respect a suitable match, whom she had refused, as well as other 
suitors, because she feared marriage would separate her from her 
mother. The winter was a gay one for the newly made widow, who 
was more admired than ever in the shawl-dance, with her daughter 
Juliette as her partner. “Iam quite an 4égante here,” she wrote to 
one of her friends, “in my old Aorripios, as Vallin calls them ; the 
old Turkish and Persian dresses, and the lace and diamonds, give 
me the kind of air such things do give.” The composition of 
“ Valérie” also belongs to this winter, the manuscript of which was 
submitted to literary friends, and carefully revised and corrected 
according to their criticism. 

In spite of all her faults, Madame de Kriidener had real virtues. 
She was kind to her dependants, affectionate to her children and 
step-daughter, faithful to her friends of either sex. She had, it is 
true, a predilection for exercising her influence upon men, and 
generally had in her retinue a male friend ; but although various 
persons in succession held this position, the predecessor’s place in 
her good offices was never usurped by the successor, and she owed 
her power over others as much, probably, in the long-run to her 
genuine kindliness of heart as to the living spell of her presence, 
which caused her faults to be forgotten in the charms of her fascinat- 
ing grace. It is difficult always, and especially in relationships 
between men and women, to distinguish between influence and fasci- 
nation, even where there are great discrepancies of age and position, 
but if Madame de Kriidener’s vanity did falsify her power over 
others, that power, whatever its source, was never exerted ruthlessly, 
and her admirers never became her victims. 

Yet it is difficult, amidst the freaks of her fantastic capacity for 
self-deception, even upon the poor plea of that all-pervading 
capacity, to excuse her last desertion of her husband, or to believe in 
her having been sincere when she exercised her talent for description 
by drawing those imaginative portraits of him which caused it to be 
said “she never remembered his existence except when she wanted 
to make a portrait of him ;” and it is equally difficult to believe she 
really deluded herself as to the means she used to introduce 
“ Valérie” to the world. The book, which competent critics have 
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‘not hesitated to compare with Madame de Lafayette’s “ Princesse de 
Cléves” for exquisite simplicity and purity of style, intrinsically de- 
served success. But Madame de Kriidener had heard and believed 
that no work of an unknown writer could afford to stake its recep- 
tion simply upon its merit, and she selected a certain number of her 
acquaintances to puff and advertise her book, chief amongst whom 
was Dr. Gay. The literary world was to be worked up to the proper 
pitch of excitement before “ Valérie ” appeared. The author was to be 
talked of and asked for. “I have something to ask you,” she wrote 
to Gay; “have some good verses made for our friend Sidonia.” 
(Sidonia, the heroine of the “ Cabane des Lataniers,” was, like Valérie, 
an impersonation of the author.) ‘‘ These verses, which I am sure I 
need not urgently recommend to your good offices, should be simply 
‘headed ‘To Sidonia,’ and will demand why she dwells in the pro- 
vinces, why she hides her grace, her talent, in retreat. Does not her 
success call her to Paris, where her grace and talent would receive 
the admiration they deserve? Your enchanting dancing Aas been de- 
scribed” (in “ Delphine”), “ but who can describe exactly what it is in 
you which attracts notice? ... My dear friend,” she goes on, “ to 
your friendship I confide this task. For Sidonia I blush, because I 
know her modesty, and you, too, know that vanity is no fault of 
hers. I have, of course, reasons more important than any motives 
of petty vanity about her for asking you to have these verses made, 
and made at once. Lay special stress on her living in retirement, 
and that in Paris alone is real appreciation found. ‘Take care no one 
finds you out, and have the verses, if possible, printed in an evening 
paper ; pay for the insertion and send me the paper at once, or if 
the paper will not take the verses send them to me and I will have 
them printed here. It is a fact that Sidonia was the model for 
the dance in‘ Delphine’ ; read it, because it will please you, but mind 
the verses do not say where the dancing was described. ... You 
will much oblige your friend, who will explain all when we meet. 
You know her love of solitude and retirement, you know how little 
she cares for praise, but you will be doing her real service... . 
If you see Madame de Vertamy, tell her you: have heard from me ; 
she is a charming woman, and may be of use to you, for she knows a 
great many people, and if you say I send her my kindest regards, I 
am sure she will receive you very cordially. ... I cannot tell 
you, my excellent friend, how eagerly I desire to contribute to your 
acquisition of the reward your talents and virtues deserve. . . . 
You will introduce me to La Harpe, I will do what I can with B. de 
St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, and others, and we shall succeed because 
pure intentions always succeed... .” In the next letter she 
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says, “Sidonia is deeply pious ;... the verses... . must not 
say ‘her talent for dancing has been described,’ but merely ‘a 
skilful hand has described your dancing ; your success is known,’ 
&c.” 

The result of all this contrivance was “ Une Elégie,” which 
Sidonia approved, and for which, after discovering it unexpectedly 
in a newspaper, she wrote to thank Dr. Gay, and to ask for a little 
more of his aid. ‘‘Could you see Delille? his verses are so charm- 
ing ; it would not matter how worthless they were, they would be 
useful to Sidonia, and you know how I love Sidonia. The world is 
so stupid that it is only by charlatanism of this kind that one can 
really help a friend.” 

Like the first letter, this one wound up with the promise of a 
useful introduction. This time the reward offered for the services of 
the gentleman who acted the charlatan’s part in the comedy was a 
letter to Chateaubriand. Every letter alluded to “ Delphine,” and she 
wrote of her own popularity at Lyons, and of the great merit of her 
novel. But when the book actually issued from the printers’ 
hands, unable any longer to contain herself, she went to Paris to 
invent fresh ways of furthering the success of “ Valérie.” She would, 
for instance, drive up to some fashionable shop, and imposing upon 
the attendants with her unmistakable air of the great world, but 
carefully concealing her name, she would ask for hat, feathers, 
scarfs, or ribbons @ /a Valérie. The shopman, ashamed of his 
own ignorance, and abashed by her assurance, would perhaps 
produce some article which he was quite willing to sell as being what 
the lady wanted. Or, if a shop girl confessed that she had never 
heard of “Valérie,” the lady would compassionate her and advise her to 
try and get the book. Then Madame de Kriidener would innocently 
tell her friends of the purchases @ /a Valérie she had made, and 
thus the news of the great vogue of the work was soon spread 
all over the town, whilst the author watched the success of her 
manceuvres, and wrote confidentially to her friend Madame Armand, 
“In Paris, without charlatanry, one gets nothing.” 

In 1805 she went to Riga, and the great event of her conversion 
took place. It was sudden, as might be expected. She was depressed 
by the Livonian climate as usual, she was weary, she had nothing to 
do, she was thirty-nine, her face began to show the traces of years. 
One autumn day she was standing at the window watching the 
clouds flying across the dull sky chased by the wind, and wishing 
for something or anything to make her forget the weariness of 
existence, and give her nerves the relief of some excitement. A 
gentleman passed, whom she recognised as an old admirer: she 
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bowed and signed to him, hoping he would come in ; he looked up, 
gave a start as if surprised to see her, raised his hat, and then 
instantly fell down dead. Whatever the latent disease which had 
thus with such terrible suddenness caused his death, Madame de 
Kriidener believed that the immediate cause of the seizure was 
surprise at seeing her. She was this time moved with genuine 
emotion, and spent several days in a state of utter mental and 
physical prostration. She shut herself up in a dark room, and stayed 
in bed, and emerged from her retirement with a determination to 
alter the whole tenor of her own life, and with an assumed mission 
to convert the world. 

After this event her biography scarcely differs from that of 
thousands of other evangelical biographies, until it began to dawn 
upon her that she had a peculiar call to evangelise the world through 
the heart of her sovereign. The chief field of her labour, prior to 
her connection with Alexander, was Baden, but her residence was 
never fixed ; there was a great change in her exterior life, but none 
im her character. Her letters, written with a view to convert the 
friends of former days, are full of characteristic self-discussion—one 
notably, in which she gives a full description of a suitor for her hand, 
his fortune, his periodical visits to the Southern climates she had 
always been so fond of, and his general eligibility —all refused without 
secrecy, that her retirement from the world might not seem like a 
case of sour grapes. 

She fell under the influence of an ecstatic named Maria Kummrin, 
who pretended to have the gift of prophecy, and of a pastor, M. 
Fontaine, who turned out afterwards to be an impostor, and these 
persons for their own ends played upon her generosity and her 
imagination. She soon persuaded herself, especially after a visit she 
paid to Jung Stilling, that she was one of those beings to whom 
impressions are mysteriously conveyed without the agency of the senses. 
She prophesied, she predicted, she preached, she talked, she wrote. 
The Queen of Prussia, the Empress of Russia, Queen Hortense 
received her, and attested to the consoling influence of her exhorta- 
tions. The poor as well as the great thronged her, and for all, with 
the ready shibboleth of “gratuitous salvation” ever on her lips, she 
had a special word which thrilled the imagination and captivated the 
mind. Her prophecies seemed to be fulfilled, her charity was un- 
limited ; for although a total want of order and method was always 
bringing her to the verge of penury, one friendly hand or another 
would bring relief in time to prevent a catastrophe. 

But in 1814 a great mission began to unfold itself to her. The 
Congress of Vienna was just over, and there was peace, but the air 
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was still only with the stillness which comes before a storm, and 
Madame de Kriidener began to predict that the “white lilies of 
France, which should have called mankind to the love of God, to 
purity and repentance, had appeared only to disappear,” and that 
France, “which should, according to the decrees of the Eternal, 
have been saved through the cross which conquered her, should 
be chastised.” The chosen instrument of chastisement was the 
Emperor of Russia, and her mission to announce his to him. “ You 
would like,” she wrote to one of her disciples, a young lady at the 
Court of Russia, “to tell me much about the deep beauty of the 
Emperor’s soul. I think that already I know a great deal about 
him. J have long known that the Lord will give me the joy of seeing 
him. ... I have great things to say to him, for on his account I 
have experienced much which the Lord alone can prepare his heart to 
receive.” The Emperor upon his side had also heard of Madame de 
Kriidener, and his interest in her had been aroused, and for other 
motives than curiosity he desired tosee her. His mind was essentially 
pious, and he was in a condition of great religious anxiety. Religious 
phenomena always interested and attracted him, and he was also, 
possibly, like a sick man who tries all remedies in the hope that the 
right one may at last be discovered. He met Madame de Kriidener 
first at Heilbronn, where, just when he was longing for some pious 
friend capable of consolation, and thinking about what he had heard 
of her, she was announced by his chamberlain as a lady who insisted, 
in spite of all refusals, upon an audience. 

She stayed with him three hours. First, in the dramatic character 
of a divine emissary, she reproved the disorders of his past life, his 
pride, his want of steadfastness ; and then, when she had awakened in 
him the memory of things he strove in vain to forget, and conjured 
up before him the dreadful scene of his father’s death, changing her 
manner, she used persuasion, and at the close of the long interview 
she left the Emperor, always impressionable, profoundly moved and 
touched. This meeting took place immediately after Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba, and on the gth of June, not much more than a week 
before the battle of Waterloo, Alexander wrote to Madame de 
Kriidener to meet him again at Heidelberg. He told her she would 
find him lodged in a little house on the outskirts of the town, which 
he had chosen because he had found his “ banner, a cross, erected in 
the garden.” She obeyed the summons, and, leaving her daughter 
on the eve of marriage with Monsieur de Berckheim, and the 
worthy pastor Empaytaz, who had succeeded Fontaine as attendant 
chaplain, in the town, she hired a cottage in a field for herself; 
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there was room in it only for herself, and here, every other 
evening, she received the Czar in a room adjoining a shed where 
three cows were stabled, and read and expounded Holy Scripture to 
him often until two o’clock in the morning. 

After Waterloo, Alexander left Heidelberg with express injunctions 
to Madame de Kriidener to meet him in Paris, which, after her 
daughter’s marriage, she did. He was living at the Palace of the 
Elysées, and as he wished her to be near him, she gave up the 
rooms she took at first, and moved to 35 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
to the Hétel Montchenu ; Madame de Lézay, to whom the house 
belonged, lending it to her, whilst she herself went to nurse her son, 
wounded at Waterloo. _ 

The hotel garden opened into the Champs-Elysées by a door, of 
which Alexander kept a key, that he might visit Madame de Kriidener 
privately and alone. She made ita rule never to ask him for anything 
either for herself or for others, and probably owed her spiritual influence 
over him ina great measure to this fact. She could not indeed refrain 
from telling him of the scenes of misery she had passed through on her 
way through the eastern provinces of France, and the Emperor sent 
relief. But when Madame de Labédoyére came and implored her to 
ask the Czar to interfere on behalf of her husband, sentenced to death 
forhaving deserted to Napoleon, she refused ; and all who came to her 
with the hope of obtaining her good word with the Emperor were 
disappointed. For herself she scrupulously avoided asking the 
commonest favours. Her husband had received in reward for his 
services a property which he and his heirs were to enjoy for a 
specified term of years. In similar circumstances, it was usual in 
Russia for the tenant or his heirs, at the expiration of the term of 
years, to solicit for a renewal of the grant, and the concession was 
always made as a matter of course, but when the time came, Madame 
de Kriidener preferred to lose the property rather than make any 
petition, and the estate lapsed to the Crown. 

All Paris flocked to the Hotel Montchenu, and the prayermeetings, 
which took place every evening, became the talk of the town. All 
kinds of exaggerated stories were told of what was done at them, and 
Madame de Kriidener, who in point of fact did not in any way 
officiate, and was simply present amongst the congregation in a long 
dark robe, which would have looked plain and prosaic enough if any 
one else had worn it, was described as a kind of priestess, half- 
hidden in a sanctuary veiled off from the rest of the congregation. 
On Sundays she went to mass in the Czar’s chapel covered with a 
white veil, and occupied a seat specially reserved for her. 
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Her former associates, Pastor Fontaine and Maria Kummrin, 
rejoined her in Paris, probably without so much as forewarning her, 
and with the intention of obtaining money through her from the Czar. 
She refused as usual to importune him, and thus, thrown back upon 
their own ingenuity, they arranged between them a scene which they 
imagined would work upon his credulity. Visiting the hotel one 
evening at the usual hour he found Kummrin extended upon a sofa, 
motionless, and apparently in a trance, and Fontaine, who stood by 
her, beckoned to him to stop, and told him the woman was charged 
to deliver a prophecy to him. Alexander sat down patiently to hear 
the announcement. It was long and very roundabout, and wound 
up with an intimation to the Czar that he was divinely predestinated 
to provide funds for the foundation of a Christian community in 
Germany. 

The Emperor saw through the plot, and in two days, through his 
influence, Fontaine had left Paris ; but at this time he certainly dis- 
tinguished between Madame de Kriidener and her followers, and 
showed no symptoms of doubting her perfect good faith. 

*“* Alexander is the chosen vessel of the Lord, and I know every 
detail of his life—I might say his every thought,” she wrote to an old 
friend. ‘ He comes here regularly, and I may truly say the spiritual 
bond which God formed between us is being strengthened.” 

The Emperor was to review his troops upon the roth of September 
at the Camp des Vertus, in Champagne, and it was his wish that at 
the religious ceremony which was to take place after the review 
Madame de Kriidener should be present. On her journey to the 
camp she stayed at the Chateau Deaudouville, where a whole day 
was spent in prayer, meditation, and singing hymns. The next stage 
was to Mesnil, and here again she was hospitably entertained, as 
Alexander’s friend, by M. de Pinteville, and “all her retinue 
followed her example and preached. Her daughter preached ; her 
son-in-law preached to the old genti/homme who was their host, and 
to all the other members of his family ; the young lady’s maid 
preached to the old man-servant of the chiteau. A few chance 
words, a conversation begun, no matter upon what subject, or in what 
place—on doorstep, staircase, threshold of a room—turned into a 
sermon. . . . Alexander had been likened before to his great name- 
sake and to Cyrus: Madame de Kriidener freshened comparisons by 
likening him to Jesus Christ. Before she had seen him she had 
called him the Universal Saviour, the White Angel, whom she was 
constantly contrasting with the Black Angel Napoleon. What she 
said she doubtless believed, ‘but there still lingered about her a 
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flattering savour of the habit of the great world, which by no means 
prejudiced her influence. The Emperor’s carriages were sent for her 
and her retinue to Mesnil, and the honour rendered by Louis XIV. 
to Madame de Maintenon at Compiégne did not exceed the respect 
paid by the victorious Emperor to Madame de Kriidener. Not as a 
favoured subject, not as Marshal Munich’s grand-daughter, did he 
receive her, but as the envoy of heaven whom it was his appointed 
office to usher into the midst of his army. And she, dressed in a 
long plain robe, girdled-in about the waist, and a straw bonnet, often 
laid aside to leave her head uncovered, with her fair hair, divided in 
the middle, floating back over her shoulders, one long wavy lock, 
which she caught sometimes and drew forwards, straying loose, 
appeared amongst the prostrate soldiers at the hour of prayer” with 
her “ message.” 

All her messages were announced in Scripture phraseology. The 
Czar she called Aquilon, and foretold to him in mystic terms the 
destiny that awaited him in the order of the Divine Providence; and, 
whilst her own vivid imagination was still moved with the remembrance 
of the scenes at which he had assisted in the Plains of Champagne, 
she wrote a pamphlet in order to develop in the language of the 
prophets, whom it was her bold mission to expound unto fulfilment, 
the part assigned to her Emperor in the world’s renovation. 

And Alexander, his mind always full of those indefinite dreams 
of the good, the beautiful, the: true, with which the weak love to 
cheat their aspirations, and fascinated by visions of fulfilling this 
destiny, either originated or, with the King of Prussia, collaborated 
the famous “ Holy League,” little, let us believe, at the time intend- 
ing that it should afterwards in other circumstances be used as a 
weapon of tyranny. Before leaving Paris he brought a plan of the 
league to Madame de Kriidener, and told her it was his wish by a 
public act to render to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, the homage due to Him for protection visibly accorded, 
and to invite all the nations to place themselves beneath the rule of 
the gospel. “I bring youa sketch of the plan, which I beg you 
carefully to examine, and if you find any expressions in it of which 
you disapprove, be kind enough to tell me. . . .” And then he put 
a passport into her hand, and begged that she would follow him to 
Russia. The report soon spread that Madame de Kriidener had 
drawn up the plan herself, that Alexander was entirely subject to her, 
and that her power over him was boundless. For the journey she 
had no money, nor even any to pay her debts in Paris, and, of 
course, she let the Emperor go without saying a word of this; but 
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the day afterwards a gentleman she had never seen before called, 
and during his visit an account was brought to her which she had 
no money to pay. The stranger came forward and paid the bill, 
and the same afternoon called again, and when he left the second 
time four or five thousand louis d’or were found in Madame de 
Kriidener’s desk. With this money she started for Petersburg, but 
travelled slowly, finding much by the way to do. Her son, Baron 
Paul de Kriidener, was Russian ambassador to the Helvetian 
confederacy ; and she visited him at Berne, and held religious 
meetings which excited the ever prompt intolerance of the Swiss 
authorities, and she was requested to leave the town. At Bale the 
same incidents were repeated, but here a person in the neighbour- 
hood offered her a cottage, where she stayed some time alone with 
Pastor Empaytaz, and swept and dusted and made the soup herself 
so long as she had time ; but gradually every minute was taken up 
by the visitors who flocked to her for assistance and advice. She 
used to preach, too, whenever she had an opportunity ; and if she 
preached, as she often did, from the window of an hotel, the space 
in the front of the house would be crowded with eager listeners, and, 
if trees were near, men and boys would climb up to the branches 
to see and listen. Then she would ask in her sweet, far-sounding 
voice, “Can you all hear what I say?” and awaiting the unanimous 
“ Ja!” which thousands of voices uttered as one, would begin. Her 
sermons, which sound rather poor as reported, laid hold of her 
hearers, and sometimes she was accused of preaching dangerous 
doctrines and of Socialistic teaching ; of inciting children to leave 
their parents, wives their husbands, if family life proved a hindrance 
to them in the free exercise of their religion ; of teaching servants to 
be humble only with the hope of ultimately becoming masters. But 
she denied these charges, and, indeed, there does not seem to have 
been any real foundation for them. Her language was extravagant, 
and her teaching naturally vague like her religious views. She used 
to say, “I am neither a Catholic nor a Greek ; and, God be praised, 
I have never been a Protestant !” and she rejected all teaching except 
that of direct inspiration. 

Whilst she was busy with her exciting work in Switzerland and in 
Baden, preaching to soldiers, country-folk, or town-folk, or wherever 
she found an audience, driven from one canton to another, and 
finally expelled altogether from the Grand Duchy on account of the 
unlimited influence she was supposed to possess over the Autocrat, 
much influence was being brought to bear upon her “angel of an 
Emperor,” as she called him, to wean him from his devotion to her ; 
and when she did arrive at last at Livonia in 1818, she was placed 
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by the governor’s order under police surveillance, which was only 
withdrawn when a direct appeal was made to the Czar. She then 
left Riga for Kosse, where she stayed several months, receiving to 
her surprise no order to rejoin the Emperor. At length she wrote for 
and received leave to go to Petersburg, but the Emperor sent her no 
invitation to visit him. Change was habitual with Alexander, and he 
had been, since he parted from her, constantly assailed with warnings 
of the bad effects produced upon the world by his submission to her 
spiritual dictation ; and he was now assured also that her avowed 
sympathy with the insurrection in Greece would compromise him 
if he were known to have any intercourse with her. Only a few 
months before, in one of her sermons, she had harangued a regiment 
of Prussian soldiers about an approaching struggle between Christian 
and Ottoman ; and Alexander, to whom in 1815 she had prophesied 
the insurrection, was already suspected of a personal inclination to 
assist the Greeks. He was kept informed, too, of all that Fontaine 
and Maria Kummrin did, and that Madame de Kriidener persisted 
in corresponding still with them, although her children had 
expostulated with her and tried to open her eyes to their real 
character. “I am afraid she is in the wrong path,” the Emperor 
said, when some one asked him if he had had news of her; but, 
further than this, he kept his private opinion of her to himself. She, 
meantime, began to preach a sort of crusade against the Turks, and 
at length the Emperor sent her a long letter of remonstrance through 
the hands of Monsieur de Tourgueneff, who was charged to read it 
to her and not to leave it with her. It began by showing her how 
difficult it was for a modern sovereign to act upon the principle of 
direct inspiration from heaven, then blamed the freedom of the 
censures she passed upon him and his government ; and intimated 
to her that as a friend he required her to enter into an engagement to 
keep silence upon politics, and warned her that the presence in the 
capital of a subject who created embarrassments for the government 
would not be tolerated. She listened respectfully to the end, then 
told Monsieur de Tourgueneff to thank his Majesty for the warning, 
and promised henceforward to plead the Greek cause only in her 
prayers, feeling sure that in heaven the cause of justice was 
registered. 

She kept her engagement, but the constraint pained her, and, 
towards the close of 1821, she left Petersburg for Kosse without 
having once seen the Emperor. 

In the following June her son-in-law and daughter, the De 
Berckheims, visited her and found her well, but leading a life of 
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great hardship ard privation. She was trying to live as her peasants 
did, so as to preach patience to them by example as well as word. 
“ Every one about her,” wrote Monsieur de Berckheim, “ wears that 
look of real affection and charity which is so different from mere 
worldly politeness.” Her health soon gave way. Monsieur Kellner, 
the pastor who lived with her at Kosse, died, and this was a great 
blow to her, and, after the fatigue of nursing him was over, she broke 
down and showed signs of decline. A winter in the South was 
recommended, and in the spring of 1824 she left Kosse, with the 
Princess Galitzin and Monsieur and Madame de Berckheim, for 
the Crimea, where she had property, and intended to found a colony 
for Swiss and German emigrants. To avoid fatigue, the journey was 
made by water, and the picturesque scenery of the Volga and the 
change of air and interest for a time revived the invalid. But the 
improvement did not last, and, after her arrival at Karasou-Bazar, 
she rapidly grew worse. “At first,” says her daughter, “she had 
still a little strength. . . . In November we kept her birthday, and 
she was as happy as a child when we gave her flowers, cakes, and 
preserves to distribute. . . . She felt a real necessity for sustenance, 
and sometimes reproached herself with thinking too much of her 
food. In the evening she would fall asleep. Latterly, however, she 
resisted sleep because she said the awakening was too painful, it felt 
like death. A young Livonian girl and two German girls watched 
her day and night. One of the latter, whose name was Emily, had 
been brought up by the Moravians, and Mama was very fond of 
her: it was always a fé/e to her when Emily’s turn came; and when 
she left her Berckheim would take her place by the bedside. . . . 
Towards the end she could only bear to have a few lines at a time 
read to her. . . . On Christmas Day, 1824, she died. Her remains 
were placed first in the vault of the Armenian Church, and afterwards 
in the Greek Church which Princess Galitzin built at Koreiss.” 

The account of her death, surrounded by friends and children, 
fearing death at first, and when the end came dying without fear, 
deals with things too solemn for these pages, and the impression it 
leaves is one of perfect sincerity. We hope, indeed, that we have by 
no means so misrepresented Madame de Kriidener as to convey the 
idea that falseness was her predominant characteristic. She was, if 
the paradox may be pardoned, throughout life consistently to her 
character inconsistent, and if she deceived others she deceived 
herself as well into admiration of herself ; whilst her real genius, her 
talents, and her power of influence have justly saved her from the 
ridicule to which her vanity would otherwise have exposed her. 
MARGARET MARY MAITLAND. 








ALMA-MATER ON SEA. 


HERE is perhaps no other city, certainly not within the 

three kingdoms, which unites in itself the characteristics 

of a seaside “season” residence and those of a grave, grey, time- 

honoured university, as they are blended in this old Alma-mater, 

seated on her dull grey crag, lulled and raged against alternately 

by the restless waters of the German Ocean, and difficult of access 
even in these locomotive days. 

Approach from north or south is alike barred by the wide 
embouchure of a river, which must be crossed in a steamboat; 
after this comes a short run by rail, and the further irritation of 
waiting for a very deliberate train, which makes its way to the ancient 
university on a single line of rails from an obscure and desolate 
little junction, not worth the notice of their high mightinesses the 
directors, and where no train up or down conveniently connects. 

Then the traveller speeds slowly across green flats, stretching 
between gently rising, sparsely wooded slopes and the sea; over 
a stream, bridged by stone arches lichen-grown and time- 
stained ; on past sandy links, covered with short soft sward, with 
patches of sweet, yellow-blossomed gorse, and tufts of long, coarse, 
bleached grass, sometimes spreading out broad and breezy, some- 
times receding till the sea washes the railway bank and the gulls 
may be seen poising themselves on the crests of the waves; to a 
diminutive unfinished station, towards which the town has overflowed 
in driblets of dark stone houses down an abrupt hill. An ugly 
modern development, but profitable withal, for here are the favour- 
ite quarters of summer visitors. This hill surmounted, we are in 
the original city, once inclosed by walls, with a defensible gate at the 
end of each of the three principal streets, which diverged from the 
once magnificent cathedral, whose roof of copper gleaming in the 
sunlight could be discerned far away at sea. Of these gates only 
one remains, the Westport, surmounted by a half-effaced bas-relief of 
the celebrated boar whose chase and death resulted in such a goodly 
gift of lands to the Church, Here, onthe 4th of July, 1650, some 
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ten days after his landing at the mouth of the Spey, Charles II. 
received the silver keys of the gate. “When he came opposite 
the entrance of St. Mary’s College,” says Lamont in his Diary, 
“ Principal Rutherford made him an oration, running much upon 
the duties of kings.” His Majesty must have found his experience 
of the Scotch Alma-mater by no means exhilarating or encouraging. 
“‘ Next day,” continues the Diarist, “ Mr. Robert Blair preached, and 
after the sermon the King honoured the preacher with a visit at his 
own house. As soon as he entered the room, Mrs. Blair ran to 
offer him a seat. ‘ My heart,’ said her husband, ‘he is a young man, 
and can draw one for himself.’” 

This was the last visit paid by any sovereign of Great’ Britain to 
St. Andrews. 

At this side, the approach is through the gently undulating, 
carefully cultivated country, parts of which were the scene of various 
adventures experienced by that Scotch Haroun Al Raschid James V., 
under the name of the “ gude mon o’ Ballengiech.” 

Here is the principal entrance of the city, and walking through 
it, down the South Street, the best aspect of the town presents 
itself. Wide and sunny (when there #s any sunshine), the houses, 
though generally modern, are sufficiently irregular, and the line is 
further broken by a lovely morsel of ruin, the last remnant of a 
Dominican chapel, draped with luxuriant ivy. Behind this, on the 
site of the Dominican monastery, are the buildings of the Madras 
College, erected (1832) and endowed by the late Dr. A. Bell, D.D., 
for the benefit of his native town, and on very moderate terms to 
those able to pay. Beyond, the vista is closed by some trees and 
the three remaining turrets of the cathedral. 

Here are the shops, the town-hall, the post-office, the university 
library, containing many treasures, St. Mary’s College, grey and time- 
worn, the quaint windows of its once monkish halls looking upon 
the street, whereat in these happier days the bright young faces of 
the principal’s daughters may sometimes be seen smiling down on 
friends and acquaintances as they pass. Under the low arched 
entrance, a delightful glimpse of foliage and greenery hints at more 
extensive grounds than the street front suggests : enter and admire 
the unpretending beauty of the old quadrangle, the rich ivy, the 
mullioned windows, the rugged, picturesque masonry, mellowed by 
time. Look at that old thorn-tree, which stands at the end of the 
building next the shrubbery, so black, so seemingly dead in winter, 
so perennially renewed and beautified in spring. It was planted by 
the beautiful queen of romance, whose story is ever new, whose 
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fame, ever reviving in fresh researches and discussions, still attracts 
chivalrous defenders, as well as vigorous assailants ; farther on, still 
at the same south side of the street, behind which are large and 
pleasant gardens occupying the once extensive premises of the priory, 
is a low, wide, solid stone house; a passage through it leads into 
a small pleasure ground, at the opposite side of which are the 
graceful ruins of St. Leonard’s Chapel. This small inclosure is full 
of associations ; here vestiges of the past are blended with evidence 
of the modern care and culture which reveres these relics of early 
human effort and aspiration. It is a place to sit and dream in, for 
here, occasionally, was the residence of Mary Stuart before her 
marriage with Darnley. 

Randolph, the ambassador of Elizabeth, whose mission it was 
to propose Leicester as a suitable husband for the young Queen of 
Scots, then in her twenty-first year, describes, in a letter to Cecil, 
how Mary amused herself in the garden of her house shooting at 
butts with the Master of Lindesay (who afterwards treated her so 
brutally) against Lord Mar and one of her ladies. Randolph also 
writes to his royal mistress early in the following year, describing 
his reception by Mary, who seems to have been most gracious, and 
continues his report thus: “Her Grace lodged in a merchant's house, 
her train were very few, and there was small repair from any part.” 
He then goes on to say that Mary ordered him to dine and sup 
with her while he remained at her court ; but when he began to speak 
of the object of his mission, she exclaimed, “ I see now well, that you 
are weary of this company and treatment. I sent for you to be 
merry, and to see how like a ‘bourgeois’ wife I live with my little troop, 
and you will interrupt our pastime with your grave, great matters. 
I pray you, Sir, if you be weary here, return to Edinburgh, and keep 
your gravity till the Queen come thither ; for I assure you, you shall 
not get her here, nor do I know myself what has become of her.” 

How charming must have been these gracious playful words from 
royal lovely lips, and sad too, this pleading of girlhood for a glimpse 
of natural life before the fatal fetters of queenliness and responsibility 
closed round her once more. 

It was on her way to this rugged Alma-mater, having landed at 
Burntisland after crossing the stormy Firth of Forth, that the crazed 
poet Chastelard dared to enter the chamber of his Queen, and paid 
forfeit for this temerity with his life. 

Previous to the visits of Queen Mary, John Knox, that Boanerges 
of the Reformation, in spite of the efforts of Archbishop Hamilton 
and the dissuasions of the Lords of the Congregation, persisted in 
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preaching on the 11th of June, 1559, and three following days, in the 
cathedral, for so many ages the metropolitan church of Scotland, 
a series of discourses on the subject of Christ’s purifying the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

He so inflamed his hearers that the mob rose and demolished 
not only the cathedral but also the monasteries of the Black and 
Grey Friars, and the ancient church of St. Regulus. 

The next year the Protestant leaders signified their approbation 
of this vandalism by passing an Act “for demollishing cloysters and 
abbey churches, such as were not yet pulled down ;” thus, in all 
probability, the cathedral was reduced nearly to the state in which 
we now see it. 

At the end of South Street, on the right, is a fine pointed arch lead- 
ing into a passage terminating in another arch ; between these, there 
are evident marks of three others which supported apartments above, 
where probably the porter lodged. This, as well as a very solid wall 
twenty feet high and about a mile in extent, with thirteen towers, each 
of which has two or three canopied arches, from which the figures of 
the saints that formerly occupied them have long since disappeared, was 
built by Prior John Hepburn. This wall, most of which remains, com- 
mencing at the north-east buttress of the cathedral, surrounded the 
ptiory, ending at the above-described gateway now called “ The 
Pends.” ‘This was the main entrance to the priory. The arms of 
the prior may be seen on various parts of the wall—two lions pulling 
a rose between them, upon a chevron, with the head of a crosier 
for a crest—the motto “Ad vitam,” and the initials J. H.: one of these 
bears the date 1520. 

A few paces to the left, passing the modern priory, a pleasant abode 
shaded by trees and sheltered by fragments of massive walls, with a 
pretty peep at the sea and east cliffs, is the gate of the cemetery 
which surrounds the ruined cathedral. Before it is a considerable space 
flanked by a couple of very old and solid houses. From this square 
has the “ smoke of the sacrifice” on the altar of free thought often 
risen to the wide heavens. 

The once stately edifice is a mere wreck. One arch with a turret 
window still stands at this end—evidently the chief entrance ; beneath 
it, a broad gravelled walk, the bases of clustered columns showing more 
or less above the grass at either side, and indicating the nave, leads to 
the east gable. This still stands. It is pierced by three oblong, round- 
headed lights, surmounted by a large window in the same style, from 
which all tracery has been broken away. At each side are turrets, 
terminating in octagonal pinnacles. Beside these, the wall on the 
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south side of the nave, and that on the west side of the south 
transept, remain. In this last may be seen some interlaced arches, 
and the ruins of the steps by which the canons descended from the 
dormitory to the church to perform their midnight services. The 
bases of the four massy piers on which the great central tower was 
built also may be traced ; and this is all, save three empty open stone 
coffins, These were discovered projecting from under the floor of the 
high altar, when, by order of the Exchequer in 1826, the stones and 
rubbish accumulated by the demolition of the cathedral were 
removed. They are still in the same place, the bones they contained 
having been taken out and buried. Beside these coffins was found 
a skeleton, with a deep cut in the skull: this, it has been conjectured, 
might be the remains of the young and accomplished Archbishop 
Alexander Stewart, natural son of James IV., who fell, with his gallant 
father, at Flodden : as he would in all probability have been interred 
in his own cathedral church. 

The wall on the south side of the nave contains thirteen windows, 
of which seven, nearest the east end, have semicircular arches, and 
six of a later period are pointed with single mullions. 

The aspect of these poor relics of what was once so grand-is 
unspeakably sad and desolate. So little is left, and that is so 
bare, that imagination can scarce find enough, even of the skele- 
ten, to clothe with visions of the past. 

About a hundred feet to the south-east, and within the circuit 
of Prior Hepburn’s wall, is an edifice supposed to be the most ancient 
in Scotland. It is a square tower r1o feet high, built of extremely 
hard brownish grey stone, unlike any to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. There are still the walls of a small church standing on the 
east of the tower, and traces of the sloping roof of an ante-chapel on 
the opposite wall. According to tradition, this church and tower 
were erected over the original cell of St. Rule or Regulus, a Greek 
monk of Achaia, by whom the relics of St. Andrew were preserved 
and watched. He was warned in a dream to take a few bones and 
teeth of the deceased saint, and to “carry them westward to the 
utmost part of the world.” He seems to have made a fair division, 
and left enough to endow Milan and Brescia. 

Regulus was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; so putting 
the selection of relics into a box, and taking with him a priest, two 
deacons, eight hermits, and three devoted virgins, he set sail for the 
unknown land. After being “long tossed with grievous tempests,” 
they were driven into this bay, and wrecked on the rocks beneath 
the cliff on which the cathedral now stands. The holy company lost 
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all but the bones. With these, and the reputation they swiftly 
obtained for exalted piety and miraculous power, they gained great 
influence over the wild inhabitants and their king, and laid the 
foundation of Christian community. 

This original church was subsequently enriched by various royal 
and other donations, notably the wide lands once harried by a 
famous and gigantic boar, which, after its depredations became in- 
tolerable, was set upon by a multitude and killed, after having been 
chased over a district afterwards bestowed upon the Church by Alex- 
ander I. Why, does not appear, unless, indeed, the mighty boar 
was in any way identified with that industrious spirit “the de’il,” 
when, of course, a priestly landowner would be the best defence. 

Alexander seems to have been in a bounteous mood, for in the 
quaint “ Original Chronykle of Scotland,” wherein A. de Wyntoun, 
Canon of St. Andrews and afterwards Prior of Lochleven (1395), 
describes the ceremony by which the king conveyed this grant to the 
projected priory, it is recorded that— 


** Before the Lordis all, the Kyng 
Gart them to the Altar bryng. 
Hys comely steed of Araby 
Saddled and bridled costlyly 
Covered with a fayre mantlet 
Of pretious and fyne velvet. 
With his armory of Turkey 
That prince then used generally 
And chused maist for their delight 
Wyth shield and spear of sylver whyte.” 

All these “ goodlie gifts” were added to the above—we hope to 
the benefit of giver and receiver. This scene was enacted in the 
chapel of St. Rule about the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
the foundations of the cathedral were laid towards its close. 

Beneath the cliff, nearly fronting the castle, and somewhat diffi- 
cult of access, is a cave, supposed to have been the first abode of the 
missionary monk, which was at one time a place of pilgrimage. The 
Palmer in “ Marmion ” tells that sinful nobleman, 


** But I have solemn vows to pay, 
And may not linger by the way 
To fair St. Andrew’s bound, 
Within the ocean cave to pray, 
Where good St. Rule his holy lay 
From midnight to the dawn of day 
Sung to the billows’ sound.” 
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At present it is generally known as “ Lady Buchan’s Cave,” that 
lady having occasionally used it for a very different purpose—namely, 
for entertaining her friends at tea when she resided here upwards of 
a hundred years ago, with her two sons, then students in this marine 
Alma-mater, one of whom was afterwards Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

Outside Prior Hepburn’s wall, and close to it, nearly on the verge 
of the cliff near the harbour, are the traces of an old Culdean estab- 
lishment, known as the provostry of Kirkheugh, or “the Church of 
St. Mary on the Rock.” There is a tradition that the Scotch king 
Constantine III., “ fatigued with the savageness of the times,” re- 
tired to this church, and became a canon in the tenth century. It 
was probably from this circumstance that our “ Alma-mater on 
Sea” was called in Gaelic “ Kilremont,” ze. “ the cell of the King 
upon the Hill.” 

There were many of these Culdean houses in Scotland. They 
appear to have acknowledged the Abbot of Iona as their head, who, 
although only a presbyter, exercised a kind of primacy over the 
Christians of Ireland as well as of Scotland. 

The Culdees seem to have professed a purer and more primitive 
Christianity than the gorgeous Churchmen who succeeded them. 
Their priests married, and their sons often succeeded them in the 
priestly office. What connection the Culdees had with St. Rule can- 
not be ascertained with any certainty, but it is evident they did not 
at the beginning of the ninth century acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome, nor did they enjoy Pontifical favour. Finally, they disappeared 
under the chilling influence of Romish disapprobation. A bull of 
Pope Clement III. (1187) addressed “ to his beloved sons the Prior 
and Canons of St. Andrew’s,” after many directions and injunctions, 
desires “‘ also that the regular canons of your church be substituted 
for the Culdees as they die off, and their lands and rents be applied 
to your use.” 

That the Culdees were in high favour with bishops, kings, and 
nobles may be gathered from the various gifts and grants recorded 
in the Register of St. Andrew’s Priory, and also noticed in Wyntoun’s 
“‘ Chronykyl.” 

Among these patrons we find the famous, or rather infamous, 
Macbeth. He bestows upon them the lands of Kirkness, soliciting 
in return the benefit of their prayers, of which, no doubt, he had 
much need. The document begins thus : “ Macbeth, son of Finlach, 
and Gruoch, daughter of Bodhe, King and Queen of Scots, grant 
to the omnipotent God, and the Culdees of Lochleven, Kirkness 
according to the boundaries, which boundaries are as follows ——.” 
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Gruoch is better known as “ Lady Macbeth.” Wyntoun speaks 
very favourably of her husband, except as regards the murder, which 
was sO common an occurrence in those barbarous days that little 
importance was attached to it. Wyntoun asserts that “ Gruoch ” had 
been the wife of Macbeth’s uncle, observing, with naiveté and without 
comment, 


** Little in honour then had he 
The degrees of affinity.” 


After the death of David I., however, popes, kings, and bishops 
seem to have entered into a compact to check the progress of Cul- 
deeism, and substitute Romish monks for the simpler brotherhoods. 

The great Catholic cathedral was begun by Arnold, nineteenth 
bishop, about the middle of the twelfth century ; its construction 
was continued under the direction of no fewer than eleven prelates, 
and it was not finished till one hundred and fifty-eight years after its 
commencement. 

It was, however, the constant practice, in all ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of that period, to begin with the east end, and to finish the 
choir as rapidly as possible for the performance of divine service. 
Each succeeding bishop or prior added a portion till the whole 
was complete, and thus the development of taste and skill often 
produced a different style by the time the west end was reached. 

These eleven bishops, having built, battled, bribed, intrigued with 
popes and foreign sovereigns to gain ecclesiastic rank—opposed or 
served their own kings, and probably done some good and generous 
deeds, not many of which are recorded, throughout the century and 
a half which ensued—it fell to the lot of William de Lamberton to 
consecrate the completed cathedral church. He seems to have 
vacillated between Bruce and Baliol with very little regard to the 
promises made to each in turn, as indeed was not uncommon in those 
“ good old times,” but finally—patriotism being in the ascendant— 
he assisted to crown Bruce at Scone. The conqueror of Bannock- 
burn, four years after the battle, came with a gallant following to 
assist at the grand ceremony of the dedication, as did also seven 
bishops, fifteen abbots, and most of the barons in the kingdom, all 
of whom presented gifts and offerings. The presence of Robert 
Bruce on such an occasion, while still under a Papal sentence of 
excommunication, is somewhat remarkable, and is an indication 
that Papal influence was less potent in Scotland than on the Con- 
tinent. 

The history of St. Andrews, however, being more or less the 
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history of Scotland, it is only possible to glance at a few of the most 
striking scenes enacted there. 

Fifty years after the completion of the church a great part of it 
was much damaged by fire. Boethius says ‘the fire was caused by a 
jackdaw carrying a burning twig into its nest ; he does not add that 
the reprehensible bird was “solemnly cursed,” as its infinitely less 
guilty brother of Rheims was, by the great Lord Cardinal of that 
well-known legend. The injury was repaired by the joint efforts of 
Bishop Landel and Prior Stephen de Pay. 

The thirty-seventh and last Bishop of St. Andrews, James 
Kenedy, grandson of Robert III. on the mother’s side, appears to 
have been above the average in piety, generosity, and learning. He 
was appointed Chancellor of the Kingdom in 1444, but, finding the 
arduous duties of that office interfered with those of his see, he 
resigned it. He founded the Monastery of Franciscan or Grey Friars, 
near the Market Gate—not a trace of which remains. St. Andrews 
was raised to the rank of an archbishopric when the next prelate, 
Kenedy’s half-brother, succeeded to the see. 

The fourth archbishop was the accomplished and learned 
Alexander Stewart, natural son of James IV. He was placed 
under the care of the celebrated Erasmus (1505), who, in one of his 
published letters, thus describes him: “I was at one time domesti- 
cated with him in the town of Sienna, where I instructed him in 
Greek and rhetoric. Good heavens! how quick, how attentive, 
how persevering in his studies! How many things he accomplished ! 
. .. And in the afternoon he applied himself to music, to the 
virginals or the lute, accompanying them sometimes with his voice, 
His morals were pure, and his mind noble and far above sordid 
affections.” 

In 1510 Stewart returned to Scotland, and, though no more 
than eighteen, he was not only settled in the Archbishopric of St, 
Andrews, but made Lord Chancellor as well as Abbot of Dunferm- 
line and Prior of Coldingham éz commendam. ‘These dignities were 
enjoyed by the youthful primate till 1513, when he fell with his 
father on the fatal field of Flodden. 

It was in this cathedral that James V. was married to Mary 
of Guise, who landed at Balcomie, near Crail, about ten miles south- 
east of St. Andrews. ‘Then the king rode forth to meet her with 
the lords spiritual and temporal, then convened at St. Andrews, in 
their best array. She was received at the abbey gate by the poet, 
Sir David Lindesay, of the Mount, Lyon Herald, who made her 
an oration—exhorting her to serve God, obey her husband, and keep 
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her body clean according to God’s will and commandments.” Such 
is the description of an eye-witness, Lindesay of Pitscottie. This 
being done, the queen was received into the New Inn (novum hos- 
pitium), one of the priory buildings—the gateway is still standing, 
surmounted with the Royal Arms of Scotland and those of the 
Priory. ‘On the morn the queen passed through the town, and the 
provost and burgesses were presented to her ; and when she came 
again to the king, she said ‘she had never seen so many fair per- 
sonages of men, women, young babes and children as she saw that 
day,’ at which the king greatly rejoiced.” 

If her Majesty could revisit this scene of her first progress in 
her new dominions—especially when a golf “medal day” attracts 
town and country people to the Links—she would not find the race 
deteriorated. 

James the Fifth’s first son was born here ; but this infant and a 
second son died within two days of each other, making way for their 
sister, the far-famed Mary Stuart. 

From the Kirkheugh may be seen the rugged pier and the har- 
bour, where only a few fishing boats now put in. The dangers of 
the approach to our sea-girt “Alma-mater” are great, and it is 
puzzling to think of French galleys bringing troops to attack the 
castle when low tide displays the serrated edges of the black rocks 
that stretch their spines far out beneath the water. 

As early as the first half of the twelfth century a considerable 
trade seems to have been carried onhere. The merchants are said to 
have been chiefly foreigners, but whether the merchandise arrived by 
water, or by land from some more accessible port, does not appear. 
Now the wide bay is seldom enlivened bya sail. The steamers 
which ply to busy Dundee keep away to the Forfarshire coast, only a 
line of smoke upon the distant sky indicating their passage. It is 
affirmed, however, by Martini, Provost of St. Salvator’s College, 
1577, that during the Senzie fair (Senzie, from assize, or consistory 
court held at the same time), which began the second week after 
Easter and lasted fifteen days, the harbour was crowded with 
between two and three hundred ships. This seems almost incredible 
—they must have been very light craft. 

A pale phantom of the Senzie fair is still evoked each year 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. A few shabby, unsteady stalls 
uprear themselves in the Market-place, where, by the way, no market 
is ever held, and a beggarly account of gingerbread, dusty sweets, 
toys, knitted shawls, and carpet slippers are set forth and despond- 
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ingly watched over by melancholy women who seem amazed when 
a customer accosts them. 

From the Kirkheugh the east cliffs, with the cruel knife-like reefs 
which lie at their base, may be seen stretching away to the right. 
These, without being strikingly bold, are picturesque, sometimes 
rising dark and abrupt, furrowed by rifts and hollows clothed with 
short green sward, and thickly tufted in spring with primroses and wild 
hyacinths. Straight out in front is the open sea ; occasionally, on 
rare smooth summer days, most exquisitely blue, spreading an un- 
broken plain of water to the coasts of Norway and Denmark. 

But our “Alma-mater” did not trust for safety only to the prayers 
of her priests, or the peals of her blessed bells, for which latter 
she was renowned. Tons of the holy bell metal were sold and 
exported by the “cannie” Reformers, who, certain of their own 
sanctification and election, could afford to dispense with such merely 
physical aids to devotion as bell and candle. 

About five minutes’ walk west of the ruined cathedral stands the 
wreck of the castle—a little less desolate and slightly more picturesque 
than the former. 

This fortress is strongly situated on a rocky promontory, so that 
on two sides it was defended by the sea ; on the west, next the town, 
is a deep moat now dry and grass-grown. This is crossed by a foot- 
bridge leading to an archway, once the principal entrance. The 
greater part of the wall here still stands ; a half-effaced scutcheon and 
some carvings about the windows are visible, but there are few 
indications of grandeur or beauty in the remains. The side of one 
tower landward, the lower part of those to the sea with the wall 
between them, pierced with three or four windows now frayed by 
time and storm into shapeless heles; the fragment of a round turret 
at the south-east angle, with the first steps of a winding stair ; these 
are all that remain of what has been the theatre of many a stirring 
scene, the object of many a bloody struggle, the prison of Catholic 
and Protestant, Jacobite and Whig. 

At present, the space of green turf occupying the centre of the 
dismantled fortress serves in summer for a tennis ground, and very 
pretty the groups of gaily dressed girls and “‘flannelled” men look on 
a bright day under the grey battered walls, with blue sea and sky 
and rugged cliffs for a background, the solemn tower of St. Regulus 
dominating all. 

This structure served as a fortress, a state prison, and an 
episcopal palace. It has been besieged, taken, demolished, rebuilt 
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and repaired during the various civil and foreign wars which prevailed 
from the time of its erection (1200) to the revolution. 

The unfortunate Duke of Rothesay was imprisoned here by his 
uncle Albany and his brother-in-law Douglas, previous to being 
taken, on a wet tempestuous day, a coarse cloak thrown over his 
shoulders, and mounted on a common work horse, to his terrible 
death in Falkland Palace, about eighteen miles inland ; and here 
James I. was educated, previous to his captivity in England. 

It was in this castle that Bishop Kenedy illustrated his advice 
to his sovereign James II., respecting the course to be taken 
with the all-powerful Douglases, by first vainly attempting to 
break a bundle of arrows, and then untying it and snapping each 
separately with ease. Here James III. was born. And his son 
and grandson both sought refuge from the tyrannical nobles who 
held them in tutelage. Here, too, Archbishop James Beaton (1523 
to 1539) practised such magnificent hospitality that he had to pro- 
vide nightly accommodation for over “twenty-one score horses,” 
not to mention their riders; and here, in 1528, after arranging 
various difficulties with his opponents the Douglases, he invited 
them and the king to spend Easter holidays, when, says Lindesay 
of Pitscottie, “ He made them great banquetting and merriness, and 
also propined (conciliated) them with great gifts, that he might better 
obtain their favour. So the king stayed there a while hunting and 
hawking by the river Eden, till at last”"—the Douglases dispersing to 
attend to their own affairs—“ the king made his escape to Stirling, 
and summoning his faithful barons, forbade any of the Douglas 
family to come within six miles of his person on pain of high 
treason.” 

In this castle too Cardinal David Beaton, the Wolsey of Scotland, 
was assassinated by four determined men, despite the presence 
of a hundred workmen and fifty servants, whom the conspirators 
managed to dismiss before rousing the cardinal from his sleep to 
send him to his final rest. 

The murderers were besieged here by the Earl of Arran, Governor 
of Scotland. 

Henry VIII. supplied them liberally with many provisions 
and military stores ; this assistance was continued by Somerset after 
Henry’s death. After a truce of some months, the siege was renewed 
in 1547, and in the spring of that year John Knox, with his pupils 
Francis and George Douglas, arrived at the castle. It was in this 
“Alma-mater on Sea” that he preached the first of those sermons which 
wrought so great a change in the minds of his countrymen. 
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Meantime the French Government despatched twenty-one gal- 
leys with a force to back up the Catholic besiegers. This fleet was 
under the command of a warrior-priest, Leon Stronzius, Prior of 
Capua. The French engineers mounted their ordnance in the 
college tower and on the roof of the abbey kirk, “so that no man 
durst walk in the castle close,” says Lindesay. These batteries made 
such breaches in the wall that the.defenders were quickly obliged to 
capitulate, whereupon the French entered and “ spoiled the castle very 
vigorously, wherein they found great store of vivers, clothes, armour, 
plate, and silver,” and took away many prisoners, among them John 
Knox, who was carried to France and obliged to serve there three 
years on board the galleys. 

At present the fragments of the tower afford pleasant elevated 
resting-places on a summer’s day, and command views full of quiet 
beauty across the wide bay. 

Opposite is a range of hills, wooded and cultivated, sloping down 
to a nearly invisible line of beach. Over these rise the hoary Gram- 
pians, streaked here and there with snow, though a bright May morn- 
ing was smiling as we looked. To the west these hills sink some- 
what abruptly, rising again after a little space toa greater height. In 
this hollow is a small conical hill known as the “ Law of Dundee,” 
at the foot of which lies the busy, prosperous town of the same name. 
Between it and a nearer wooded ridge rolls the Tay—or rather the estu- 
ary of the Tay—a dim white haze rising above the ridge indicates the 
course of the river. The hills sweep gently round the bend of the bay, 
leaving a wide space of rich undulating land between them and the sea. 
A fair scene, and none the less fair for the light and shade of our 
northern atmosphere and colouring—soft greys, tender greens, faint 
fleecy mists, the wonderful effect of sunbeams shooting out from 
beneath dark masses of cumuli, the variety of changing shadows 
from swift-sailing clouds—as compared with the less variable love- 
liness of southern climates. 

But when winter, “ stern and wild,” closes round, the outlook is 
harsh and pitiless ; great swirls of dark rain-mist drive across the 
bay, chased by furious blasts from vast stores of eastern storm, and 
deluge the land with fierce showers of angry tears. 

For doomed ships caught by the wind at such times there is no 
escape, and whole crews have perished almost within speaking dis- 
tance of the cliffs. Frost and snow seldom last long, and the cold 
in midwinter is less bitter than in spring, when many of the residents 
go away till the short summer of this latitude begins. 

Looking landward, the Tower of St. Salvator’s College Church is 
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seen rising above the trees which surround it. This is the oldest of the 
three colleges which once existed in this wave-washed ‘‘ Alma-mater ” 
—or rather the oldest foundation. The college itself, except the 
chapel, was entirely rebuilt about fifty years ago. 

Here is a museum, a large hall, and various class-rooms—notably 
the Greek—where, in the long winter’s evenings, the profound and 
elegant scholar who now holds the Greek chair adds to his other 
work the supererogatory task of superintending and assembling the 
students for dramatic readings of Greek masterpieces, translated by 
himself, of Shakespeare’s plays, and other dramas. Admission is 
eagerly sought by the society of the collegiate town, and the benefit 
of this training to the young men, who are thus accustomed to the 
sound of their own voices before a considerable audience, is very 
great. 

The university or Jedagogium of St. Andrews was founded by 
Bishop Wardlaw in 1413. Henry Ogilvy, Master of Arts, made his 
entry into the city on the 3rd of February in that year amid ringing 
of bells and tumultuous welcoming from all classes, for he was the 
bearer of a Papal Bull which endowed the infant seminary with the 
high privileges of a university. Nearly fifty years elapsed before the 
erection of the first college of St. Salvator by Bishop Kenedy, during 
which time there does not appear to have been any particular building 
for educational purposes, rooms in different parts of the city having 
been devoted to this object as the generosity of individuals prompted. 
The old church or chapel occupies one side of the quadrangle, and 
contains the tomb of the builder. This has been a very fine piece of 
Gothic work, but is now sorely defaced. A beautiful silver mace, 
four feet long, and decorated with golden figures of the Saviour and 
angels, was found in this tomb and is shown by the janitor. A label 
attached to it states that it was made in Paris in 1461. Here, too, 
is preserved John Knox’s pulpit, a very simple construction in black 
oak. In this church are preserved two silver arrows which were shot 
for annually, together with the medals which the winners were entitled 
to have attached to them ; figures of the archers in the act of shooting 
are engraved on their respective medals: some of these are very 
curious. 

The body of archers here alluded to existed from 1618 to 1751, 
with a break during the great rebellion. Many of those who 
composed it belonged to the first families in the country. A list of 
the winners includes the names of Lord Robert Douglas, Archibald 
Lord Lorn, afterwards the first Marquis of Argyle (of whom his 
father predicted to Charles I. that “he would wind him a pirn” 
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if he trusted him), the Earls of Morton, Rothes, Wemyss, and Elgin, 
Lords Leslie and Carnegie, Bethunes of Balfour, Heriot of Ramornie, 
and many more of the county lairds. 

With St. Salvator’s is now united St. Leonard’s College. Of this 
latter nothing remains but the graceful ruins of the chapel and a 
building which has been converted into a residence for one of the 
professors. Here was the room or rooms occupied by George 
Buchanan, when principal of the college and preceptor to the young 
prince afterwards James VI., and tradition says his learned ghost 
still wanders there o’ nights. Ruin and house are embowered 
in trees, standing well back behind South Street, “the world 
forgetting and by the world forgot.” This was a monastic institution 
where theology, philosophy, and music were taught, especially the 
latter. The singers trained here were celebrated, and many of them, 
after the Reformation, found means of existence in teaching their 
art. 

St. Leonard’s College was distinguished for its opposition to 
Romanism. To have “Drunk of St. Leonard’s well” became a 
proverbial phrase for having imbibed Reformed ideas. 

St. Mary’s College is farther west, and opens directly from South 
Street. It was founded by Cardinal Beaton, who built a great part 
of it at his own expense ; and was finished by Hamilton, the last 
Romish Archbishop of St. Andrews. The chapel has completely 
disappeared, but the buildings which remain, with their mullioned 
windows and ivy-clad walls, have all the picturesque charm of grace- 
ful age. 

Since 1579 this college has only taught divinity ; the principalship 
and three professorships connected with it were in the gift of the 
archbishops, and are now in that of the Crown. 

The students of this northern “Alma-mater” are very different from 
those of the more favoured institutions in the south—rough-looking 
lads, with slouching gait and small distinction of figure or feature ; 
they are generally sons of small shopkeepers, or smaller farmers, with 
a sprinkling of ministers’ sons. The perseverance with which they 
pursue their winter studies, having between the sessions probably 
followed the plough or otherwise earned the means of continuing 
their studies, is admirable and touching. Their life is hard enough ; 
for them no“ common hall” spreads its excellent board, no college 
rooms offer comfortable abodes ; they lodge here and there in such 
‘modest quarters as can be found in the older part of the town, and 
fare not sumptuously in their “‘ bunks,” as their lodgings are termed 
in students’ slang. 
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But these unpolished boys have good stuff in them. At the 
dramatic readings before mentioned, it is surprising to find how many 
declaim rather than merely read their parts. The accent may be 
broad, the voice rough and unsoftened by the training of a refined 
home, but sympathetic perception of sense and spirit is often 
revealed in the ringing tone, the sudden unsteady huskiness, which 
gives effect to a noble or a touching passage. Each year, before 
they disperse, the students give a theatrical entertainment, to which 
the professors and their wives contribute what assistance they can, 
and it is generally a great success. 

The cost of education at St. Andrews is very moderate. Gradu- 
ation may be obtained at a trifle over thirty pounds. This includes 
all fees, both class and matriculation. The session begins in November 
and ends the third week of April. 

The University of St. Andrews has always been on a somewhat 
limited scale, the largest number of students having been attracted 
there in the first quarter of this century by the extraordinary influence 
of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, then professor of moral philosophy. 

But though limited as compared to the universities of England 
or the Continent, St. Andrews has produced many remarkable and 
brilliant men. Among her scholars are found the names of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, the popular poet of his day ; James Stewart, 
prior of St. Andrews, John Knox, the Admirable Crichton, George 
Buchanan, John Napier of Merchiston, inventor of logarithms ; the 
two Melvilles, John Graham, Lord Dundee, Rutherford, author of 
“Lex Rex”; the Duke of Lauderdale, Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
the Playfairs, and the late Lord Chancellor Campbell, and many 
others. 

From the list of remarkable men educated at St. Andrews must 
not be omitted that of James Sharp, afterwards its archbishop. He 
was previously minister of Crail, a small fishing town on the coast 
of Fife, in 1648. Three years after he was taken prisoner by 
some of Monk’s forces and sent to London, but was fortunate 
in obtaining his liberty. Having gained the confidence of his party, 
he was sent by them to London to plead their cause before Cromwell, 
which he did to such effect as to draw a rare “ bon mot” from the 
stern Protector, who remarked to the bystanders, “ This gentleman, 
atter the Scotch way, should be called ‘ Sharp of that ilk.’” 

He afterwards succeeded in creating a very lively hatred in the 
hearts of his non-conforming brethren, towards whom he is accused 
of extreme harshness. Moreover, he was sent in 1660, by some of 
the leading ministers of Edinburgh, to communicate their views 
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to Charles II. at Breda, and to induce his Majesty not to alter 
the Presbyterian government. He, however, failed to carry out the 
directions of his principals, and gained for himself the Archbishopric 
of St. Andrews. Seventeen years after he was murdered on Magus 
Moor, about three miles south of the city, by a party of furious 
fanatics. 

The last Archbishop of St. Andrews, Arthur Ross, saw the 
abolition of “ Prelacy” by the “ Convention of Estates,” and died at 
Edinburgh in the year 1704, After which a long and stormy period 
ensued before a titular Bishop of St. Andrews was again appointed. 

In the long list of gifts, grants, and bequests to the Church and 
Monastery of St. Andrew, contained in the registry of the priory, are 
some curious items ; perhaps the most startling is a grant from one 
Christina Corbett, who confirms by charter the gift of “ Martini, son 
of Unisti, together with his sons and daughters.” This gift, the 
charter adds, was ‘‘in pure and perpetual charity to God, and to the 
church of St. Andrew’s, for the well-being of the souls of Walter 
Corbett, my father ; Aliz de Valoris, my mother ; and William, my 
husband; also for the well-being of my predecessors and succes- 
sors!” It is to be hoped that the family of Martini was numerous 
if each soul was to be balanced bya slave. This act of piety was 
performed about the year 1190. 

Leaving the castle, and walking westward along the “Scores,” 
as the place is here called, probably from the Scotch term “ Scaur,” 
a steep, broken bank, past some handsome stone mansions, which 
shut out the sea view for a little way, to where the cliff trends out- 
wards, a grassy space is reached between the verge and a range of 
houses. In the third of these were spent the last years and final 
moments of one of “Scotland’s worthies,” whose diligent and con- 
scientious work did more for the advancement of free thought and 
general education than many a noisier champion. 

“ Alma-Mater on Sea” was the favourite residence of Dr. Robert 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, who is gratefully and affectionately remem- 
bered here. His memorial stone is to be seen in the roofless 
chapel of St. Regulus, but it is understood that it will soon be 
replaced by a monument more worthy of his memory. 

Here the look-out, in summer weather, is full of quiet beauty—of 
a refreshing sense of space—of changing colour—of remoteness and 
freedom. A little farther, and the rocky platform rounds with a 
sudden decline to the flats crossed by the railway. At the beginning 
of this descent stands a grey monument of obelisk form, commemo- 
rative of the martyrs, Patrick Hamilton, Henry Forrest, George 
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Wishart, and Walter Mille, who were burnt in this city for their 
faithful adherence to what they considered the truth. Of these 
sufferers the story of Patrick Hamilton, the young, sweet-natured, 
high-born, highly cultivated abbot of Ferne, is perhaps the most 
interesting. He had learned liberality of thought in the theological 
wars between the scholars of the Sorbonne (that citadel of old 
doctrines) and their vigorous assailants, the Lutherans ; also from the 
teaching of Erasmus, whom he followed to Lousaine. Hamilton took 
his master’s degree when but a stripling of sixteen (1520), and three 
years after appeared at St. Andrews. 

Here he became suspected of heresy, and early in 1527 he departed 
to Germany, visited Luther at Wittenberg, and witnessed the inaugu- 
ration of the first Evangelical University at Marburg. Late in the 
autumn of the same yearhe returned to Scotland aconfirmed Lutheran. 
In the following January the Archbishop (Beaton) inveigled him to 
St. Andrews on the plea of conferring with him respecting reform 
in the Church. Here Prior Campbell, of the Dominican monastery, 
feigning to be himself favourably inclined to the same views, drew 
from him a confession of his faith, which he afterwards used as an 
accusation against him. Hamilton was thrown into the prison of the 
castle and tried by a conclave of bishops, deans, priors, and abbots. 
Being found guilty of heresy, he was burned before the gate ot 
St. Salvator’s College, and died with great courage and constancy. ~ 

Hamilton was the St. Stephen of the reforming movement in 
Scotland ; but the last of the martyrs, at least of those that perished 
by fire, showed even a more memorable example of fortitude, for he 
had considerably passed the allotted age of man. 

Fox, in his book of Martyrs, describes Walter Mille as having learned 
reformed doctrines in Almaine, and not only did he preach them, but 
he married a wife. After long watching he was taken by two priests, 
and imprisoned in St. Andrews. Here all means of persuasion were 
tried in vain, so the stake was fixed and the faggot prepared for the 
last time in 1858 ; but with difficulty, for, continues Fox, “his bold- 
ness and constancy so moved the hearts of many, that the Arch-- 
bishop’s servant, the Provost of the town, refused to be his temporal , 
judge, also the Archbishop’s chamberlain would in no wise take upon 
him so ungodly an office ; yea, the Archbishop’s servants could not 
get for their money so much as one cord to tie him to the stake, or 
a tar-barrel to burn him, but were constrained to cut the cords of . 
their master’s own pavilion to serve their turn.” The old man, 
though bodily so feeble that he had to be lifted to his place by the 
stake, suffered with amazing courage. The following year John 
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Knox’s “ Rascal Multitude,” to use his own term, tore down the 
cathedral. Itis to be regretted that their wrath had not been 
excited a few months sooner, in time to save Walter Mille from such 
an agonising death. 

Beyond, at the foot of the sudden declivity, stands the Golf Club- 
house—an erection more useful than ornamental ; and before it. 
stretch away the wide open, breezy, sunny links, so famous as the 
best field for the national game in Scotland. 3 

These are the grass-grown flats on one side of which the railway 
runs, uneven ground with hollows and hillocks, and unsuspected 
holes, more or less deep, technically termed “ bunkers,” to exercise 
the golfers’ skill withal, and great masses of yellow-blossomed honey- 
sweet gorse ; on the right a border of golden sands, up to the mouth 
of the Eden, fringed with white foam even on the finest summer’s 
day; and only in such weather should strangers visit this “ Alma- 
mater.” The softly rounded hills seen from the castle close in to the 
west; on the left, the wooded rising ground of Mount Melville, beyond 
the railway, the trees of Strathtyrum, formerly the summer residence 
of the late Mr. John Blackwood, of Edinburgh, where he was wont 
to gather round him a charming literary and artistic circle. 

These links are the playground, not only of “ Alma-mater,” 
but at times of all Scotland, for here is the special haunt of the 
golfer. Every one plays golf, “young men and maidens, old men and 
children,” from venerable grandfathers of eighty and upwards, down 
to wee flaxen-haired “ Jaddies,” and tiny girls with glowing cheeks 
and profuse sunny locks (the children are wondrous fair in St. 
Andrews). 

Twice a year there are competitions for the medal, and great 
excitement prevails, numbers from remote localities flock in, and a 
dinner and ball wind up the proceedings. 

The fascinations of golf are not easily perceptible to the un- 
initiated, nevertheless its attractions seem great, for many men— 
elderly men who have done their work, it must be admitted—spend 
the rest of their lives on the links. 

So far as an outsider may venture to describe the game, the object 
is to drive a ball into a succession of nine holes, three to four hun- 
dred yards apart, with the fewest number of strokes. 

The holes are marked with alternate red and white flags, and the 
course is five miles, which many enthusiasts go round twice a day. 
A stroke with a long-handled club sends the ball flying in the desired 
direction ; the player then walks after it and puts it into the hole, 
with one, two, or three strokes, according to his skill or luck. It is 
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then taken out, and again driven forward. Various implements, all 
ofthe “stick” order, are used—a “cleek” to get the ball out of 
bunkers—a “‘niblick” to pick it out of long grass, &c.—these are 
carried by an attendant, called a “‘ caddie.” Skill at golf consists in 
judgment which allows for inequality of ground, quickness of eyes, 
and strength of arm, all of which are implied in the golfers’ motto, 
“Far and sure.” This has been the favourite national game for cen- 
turies. So far back as 1450, James II. (of Scotland) passed a law 
against it as an “unprofitable sport,” yet it still flourishes. To 
suppress the expression of popular taste in the matter of play is a 
task most Governments find “ above their might.” 

There is also a portion of the common ground allotted to the 
“ Ladies’ Links,” where the gentlemen often intrude, and where very 
good play may sometimes be seen. 

In the summer bathing season, too, Alma-mater has a character 
of its own. The town is filled, not with showily dressed crowds of 
visitors from the capital, or the great mercantile centres ; year after 
year the same families from the counties round about, with a sprink- 
ling of friends and connections from a distance, appear towards the 
end of July ; then groups of sturdy boys and fresh-looking, dainty 
girls pervade the sleepy, pleasant old place with their simple, suit- 
able serge or cotton dresses, shady hats, and active, healthy country 
ways. 

Then the dark, rock-girt pool, close under the grey ruins of the 
castle, which is the ladies’ bathing place, is thronged from the first 
moment of tidal possibility, till the last wavelet of the ebbing water 
retreats beyond the guardian stones, by a changing crowd of children, 
girls, ladies of all ages, while the cliff, and the old walls that crown 
it, ring with the shrill merriment of the little ones and the gay chaff 
and laughter of their elder sisters. Then, tea and tennis parties 
abound. 

Brothers and relatives on their way to the mountain or the moor 
at this holiday-time stop here for a few days to see “ mother and the 
girls,” or “uncle and my cousins ”;—and so a sprinkling of cavaliers 
is secured, for it must be admitted that the one thing wanting at Alma- 
mater is the presence of young men. 

This, however, is unavoidable ; except for a student in session 
time, there is literally no occupation; only an idler would stay in 
St. Andrews. 

By the time the short drear days of November close over the old 
archiepiscopal city, the visitors have disappeared, and the students 
have gathered to their winter’s work, 
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But “Alma-mater” is not dull ; if “not many rich, not many 
great” are to be found there, it has a society considerably beyond the 
average. The presence of the principals and professors, with their 
families, gives it an agreeable, cultured tone, while the general resid- 
ents, retired Indian and colonial men, old naval and military officers, 
younger members of the county families, attracted by educational 
advantages for their children and golf for themselves, contribute a 
flavour of travel and knowledge of the world. 

The sunsets here over the woods of Strathtyrum, and the hills 
beyond, are wonderfully fine. Such colouring is rarely seen in these 
latitudes : gorgeous flaming crimson, richest orange, deep purple— 
changing to rose and gold, to palest green and blue, with the delicate 
lustre of mother-of-pearl, casting their glories over field and trees, 
touching the glimpse of water, where the Eden runs into the sea at 
the head of the links, with fire, and slowly retreating before the 
downy darkness of the short summer night. When you have watched 
the death of day, and read your book or paper by the lingering light 
till ten o’clock, should you be still wakeful, you may see the first flush 
of dawn a few minutes after what we are accustomed to consider 
midnight. 

Much more might be said about a place so rich in associations 
with the most stirring periods of Scottish history, but this paper has 
already outrun its appointed limits. 

In examining the old chronicles, charters, and records which 
furnish materials for it, it is curious to notice how the old races have 
endured through feud and war, persecution and military oppression. 
Even now, the Duffs are Earls of Fife—the Leslies, Lords of 
Rothes—the Lindsays, of Balcarres—the Monypennys hold Pitt- 
millie, the lands granted them in 1211 by the Prior of St. An- 
drews—the Anstruthers still look out over the beautiful Firth of Forth 
from their ancestral home of Balcaskie; the Erskines of Cambo— 
the Bethunes of Balfour—the Wemysses of Wemyss Castle, continue 
to possess the lands of their fathers. 

The old glories of St. Andrews have indeed departed, but there 
is, we hope, the germ of a new and different life slowly developing, 
as, in a forest, trees of a dissimilar kind spring up to replace those 
that die or fall. The number of students in the session just closed 
has been greater than in any year since the exceptional period of Dr. 
Chalmers’s teaching ; and the threatened suppression of the Uni- 
versity has called forth so hearty an expression of the national mind 
that the danger has passed over. It would have been barbarous to 
sweep away so interesting a relic of the past. Nowhere else in 
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Scotland was the conflict between the old and the new lines of 
thought more bitterly fought out—to no other stronghold of her 
power, in these realms, did Rome cling more tenaciously. 

Even still, as an eminent dignitary of the Catholic Church lately 
told a student of his University, detailed plans of all the subterranean 
passages in and about the cathedral and abbey are preserved among 
the Papal archives at Rome ; where also a belief exists that the 
plate and treasures of the abbey are hidden in some receptacle be- 
neath the ruins—and among them a golden boar’s head, which used 
to stand on the altar in memory of the famous “ Cursis Apri.” 


A. ALEXANDER. 





FERNANDO MENDEZ PINTO. 


‘* Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first 


magnitude ! ” 
Congreve, Love for Love, Act 2, Scene 5. 


“ AVE you read the story of China, written by a Portuguese, 

Fernando Mendez Pinto, I think his name is?—'tis as 
diverting a book of the kind as ever I read, and is as handsomely 
written. You must allow him the privilege of a traveller, and he 
does not soar above it. His lies are as pleasant and harmless as lies 
can be, and in no great number, considering the scope he has for 
them.” 

So wrote Mistress Dorothy Osborne, in the year 1653 or 1654, to 
her accepted lover, Mr. (not yet Sir) William Temple, the perverse- 
ness of elder Osbornes keeping a young gentleman of such uncertain 
prospects aloof as yet from his lady’s side. But we are not at present 
concerned with Mistress Dorothy, consoling herself with romances 
and poetry and Pinto’s travels in the absence of her lover ; nor with 
the great Sir William in uncertain youth, with all the possibilities 
before him ; nor yet with Macaulay, king of reviewers, who, reading 
their letters when they were first printed by Mr. Courtenay in 1836, 
found them strong to touch a reviewer's heart, and fell in love with 
Dorothy a hundred and fifty years after she was dead and buried. 
For present purposes Dorothy is chiefly interesting to us because 
she was reading and enjoying Pinto’s book in the old days when his 
fame was some two centuries fresher than it is now. The book was 
much in the mouths of men in those times, but the author was rather 
hardly dealt with in the nature of the fame he acquired. Like the 
mythical Munchausen, Pinto’s name became proverbial for a liar. 
We have seen him gibbeted by Congreve; Johnson has a similar 
reference to him somewhere ; and Carlyle, in the “ French Revolu- 
tion,” brackets him with Cagliostro as a foil to the superlative 
mendacity of Barrtre. Tastes and fashions change, and it has become - 
increasingly difficult since 1653 for young ladies, or any other type 
of that frivolous being known as the general reader, to get much 
diversion out of a closely printed folio. So Pinto’s book ceased 
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to be read, but his fame remained, and his reputation grew worse 
as there were ever fewer to expostulate on behalf of an author whom 
they found diverting. His fame has become extremely dim nowa- 
days, whether for good or evil. Nobody cares now whether he lied 
or not, and few will have the curiosity to wade through his yellow 
pages and discover what he had to tell that gained him such an un- 
enviable notoriety. Nevertheless there is much that is interesting in 
Pinto. His narrative, although often confused and often exaggerated, 
has the vivacity that comes of direct contact with the facts. He was 
no scientific observer, but an unlettered adventurer, and his untruth- 
fulness is of a kind that must not be confounded with the moral 
obliquity of deliberate deceit. Many of the marvels he recounts, in- 
deed, incredible as they were to his contemporaries, have been con- 
firmed by the reports of subsequent travellers. The rest are generally 
such as our scientific age has learnt to distinguish from intentional 
perversions of the truth. He expected to see wonders; he saw 
them, and they appeared to him very wonderful. Nor did they lose 
any of their strangeness from being viewed through the haze of 
crowded memories when the time came to sit at home and write 
them down. His book contains abundant evidence of ignorance, 
confusion, inaccuracy ; here and there, the chronology is impossible; 
here and there he seems to mix up accounts which belong to different 
parts of the story. But there is nothing incompatible with a conscien- 
tious desire to tell the truth. We cannot accept his narrative as 
evidence of the highest class concerning the state of the countries he 
describes—not because he meant to give a misleading account, but 
because to give an exact account was beyond his powers. Such a 
writer is now judged from a new standpoint. In the seventeenth 
century he was read with avidity, and abused as a liar. Now that 
he has ceased to be reproached, he is neglected. 

Pinto’s “ Peregrination,” as he called it, was first published at 
Lisbon in 1614, when, as will be seen, the author must have been 
dead some years. It speedily became popular. A Spanish trans- 
lation was published at Madrid in 1620, a French one at Paris in 
1628, an English one in London in 1653, and one into German 
(“ Hochteutsche,” High German, not Dutch) at Amsterdam in 1671. 
There are many reprints, both of the original work and the several 
translations. Bibliographical Dibdin gives the date of the English 
translation, 1663; but bibliographical Dibdin is mistaken. The 
edition of 1663 was the second edition, and differs from the first 
only in some minute points of typography. Pinto had been intro- 
duced to the English reader as early as 1625, by Samuel Purchas, 
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the industrious compiler of the five huge folios of “ Purchas his 
Pilgrimes” ; an epitome of the “ Peregrination,” with amusing 
marginal comments, forms part of the third volume. 

Was Dorothy Osborne reading the French translation or the 
English in those days of true love not running smoothly? The 
French is a little more likely; but I prefer to think of her as musing 
over the pages, fragrant with the delightful fragrance of books fresh 
from the press, of the same edition which to-day exhales its venerable 
mustiness before me. It is a volume in small folio, not very thick, 
tolerably well printed, and introduced, after the fashion of the time, 
by a title-page as long as a moderate essay. On the title-page the 
translator is modestly veiled under initials ; but he plucks up 
courage to sign his full name at the foot of his dedication, and reveals 
the identity of “ H. C. Gent.” in the person of Henry Cogan. He 
supplies his author with an elaborate Apologetical Defence ; for 
have there not been “some who in regard of the stupendious things 
which he delivers, will seem to give no credit thereunto?” Such in- 
credulous persons shall be refuted by citations from “ many several 
authentick Authors,” confirming Pinto’s marvels, and shall doubt no 
more. Then he gives a very copious list of authorities, by book and 
chapter, making a really dazzling show of research. If only in- 
credulity were banished from the world, and one could feel quite 
sure that Cogan did not get his authorities at second hand! All 
things have an end, and so has the Apologetical Defence, the sceptics 
being left in a sadly battered condition ; while Cogan handsomely 
bows his author in :— 

“ By all this now is my Author thoroughly vindicated from all 
aspersions of falsehood, that may be cast upon this his Work, which, 
were it otherwise, and meerly devised, yet it is so full of variety, and 
of strange, both Comick and Tragic Events, as cannot chuse but 
delight far more then any Romance, or other of that kind. But 
being accompanied with the truth, as I have sufficiently proved, it 
will no doubt give all the satisfaction that can be desired of the 
Reader.” 

Pinto begins the “rude and unpolished discourse” which he 
purposes to leave to his children for a memorial and an inheritance 
with a brief and business-like account of his life up to the com- 
mencement of his voyages. He was born of poor parents in the 
little town of Montemoro Velho, and lived there miserably enough 
until the age of eleven or twelve, when an uncle took compassion on 
him, and got him a place in the service of a “very honorable Lady ” 
at Lisbon. This, he informs us, was in 1521 ; which would place 
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his birth in 1509 or 1510. He remained in this service a year and 
a half, when an accident befell him, the nature of which he does not 
mention. The ungentle reader may imagine something discreditable 
if he pleases. Pinto says that the accident put him in peril of his 
life, which looks rather suspicious. He ran away from the honourable 
lady to a small port, when he embarked in a vessel going to Setuval. 
The voyage soon terminated in disaster. They were boarded by a 
French pirate, and those who were not slain were clapped under 
hatches with a view to the Barbary slave-market. Luckily for them, 
the pirates fell in with a much richer prize, and, having taken it, 
turned their course towards France to enjoy their ill-gotten gains at 
ease. Pinto and some of his companions were stripped naked, and 
put ashore. They obtained some relief from the country people, 
and Pinto pushed on to Setuval, whither he had been bound originally. 
He fell on his legs, as he always had a knack of doing after a 
disaster, and found a gentleman who took him into his service. 
Five years and a half of this way of life convinced him that he was 
not earning enough to live on, and he made up his mind to take his 
chances among the adventurous fellow-countrymen who were at that 
time wooing fortune in the mysterious East. 

He set sail in 1537, he says. A year and ahalf with the honour- 
able lady ; a reasonable interval for the voyage and capture by 
pirates, and search for employment at Setuval ; five years and a half 
in service at Setuval: which can hardly be made into much more 
than seven years, and brings us from 1521 to—1537! Let not the 
reader of Pinto make haste to execrate ; he will become accustomed 
to chronological curiosities. ‘Time, which flew so fast in Portugal, in 
China travels backwards for a year and a half. , 

They sailed round the Cape in a fleet of five, and touched at 
Mozambique. There the fleet separated—two ships going to Goa, 
three, one of which was Pinto’s, going to Diu : these were the two 
principal Portuguese settlements in India. There was great excite- 
ment and apprehension among the settlers, who were threatened 
with an invasion of the Turks. At Goa, Pinto found an expedition 
on the point of starting for the Red Sea, to make inquiries as to the 
enemy’s purpose, and joined it. Things went fairly with the expedi- 
tion at first. ‘They caught a renegade Christian of piratical habits, 
who had turned Mahometan for love of a Mahometan bride, and 
“gently perswaded him to acquit this abominable belief.” But he 
was a contumacious renegade, and answered with a brutish ob- 
stinacy ; wherefore they tied a great stone about his neck and cast 
him alive into the sea.. They landed at Massuah, and went ovet- 
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land to visit the mother of Prester John. When they got back on 
board ship, their troubles began. They met three Turkish galleys, 
and a terrible fight took place. All the Portuguese were killed except 
nine, Pinto among them, who were carried off to Mocha and there 
sold as slaves. Pinto fell to a Greek renegade, whose cruelty 
nearly drove him to suicide. At last he was bartered to a Jew for a 
consignment of dates, and accompanied his new master to Ormuz. 
There he was delivered by the kindness of two Portuguese officials, 
who raised money to buy him and set him at liberty. 

He got back to Goa, not without further adventures, and in the 
next year (1539) joined the train of Pedro de Faria, newly appointed 
Captain of Malacca. There was plenty of employment for Pinto at 
Malacca. First there was a mission to the King of Batas, in the 
island of Sumatra. Returning from this mission, the ship put in at 
Quedah. Now, the king of Quedah had recently murdered his 
father, and was holding a great feast to celebrate his own marriage to 
his mother. This indecent doubling of the parts of Hamlet and 
Hamlet’s Uncle was the subject of some imprudent remarks at a 
dinner where one of Pinto’s companions was present, and the guests 
were arrested on the information of spies. Their feet, hands, and 
heads were sawn off, and the king, feeling it necessary that some 
explanation of the proceedings should be offered to the captain of 
Malacca’s envoy, sent for Pinto. Nothing could give a stronger im- 
pression of the good faith of his narrative than the straightforward 
simplicity with which he describes his abject terror when he obeyed 
the summons. So dire was his distress on coming into the presence 
of the king and the dead bodies that a quarter of an hour had to be 
expended in bringing him round with cold water and fans before the 
story could be told. He was in no mood to criticize the explanation, 
and, having got away from the king with a promise to stay another 
week, was glad enough to hoist sail without a minute’s delay, and 
ship off back to Malacca. 

After no long interval, Pedro de Faria sent him again, to convey 
a present of arms and ammunition to another native potentate of 
Sumatra. On the return voyage a storm arose, the vessel was 
wrecked, and only five survivors were cast on shore. One shortly 
died from injuries sustained in the shipwreck, and two others 
attempting to swim across a river were swallowed byalligators. Pinto’s 
description of these “great Lizards” as big as a boat with scales 
on their backs and mouths two foot wide was no doubt regarded 
afterwards as a choice example of long-bow practice. Pinto and the 
other survivor were at last taken off. by a barque, the crew of which 
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rather unreasonably suspected them to be the owners of concealed 
treasure, and whipped them in the hope of discovering where it was 
hid. Pinto being nearly dead after the beating escaped the fate of 
his companion, who was supposed to have swallowed his gold and 
had a particularly nasty emetic administered to him, whereupon “ he 
cast up both his lungs and his liver, so as he dyed within an hour 
after.” When they landed, Pinto was found useless as a slave, and 
turned out of doors. He appealed with many tears to a Mahometan 
merchant, promising that a ransom would be paid by Pedro de Faria 
on his safe return. The Mahometan trusted him, bought him for 
the moderate sum of seventeen and sixpence, took him to Malacca, 
and got a handsome reward. 

The next expedition was the beginning of the greatest and most 
famous of Pinto’s many voyages. He was sent round to Pahang, on 
the eastern side of the Malay Peninsula, to convey a cargo of goods 
to one Tome Lobo, Faria’s factor there. Then he was to go on to 
Patani in Siam, on diplomatic business. Soon after he arrived at 
Pahang, a riot arose in the town, Tome Lobo’s house was wrecked, 
and he and Pinto lost all their goods, barely escaping with their 
lives. They got away to Patani, and, with the cordial approval of the 
Portuguese community of that place, righted themselves by summary 
reprisals on the ships and goods of certain unlucky inhabitants of 
Pahang. 

Soon after there arrived at Patani one Antonio de Faria, who 
may have been a relation of Pedro’s. He brought with him a large 
cargo of woollen and linen stuffs, which he had obtained on credit at 
Malacca and hoped to sell at Patani. But finding no market there 
he took the advice of experienced merchants and sent his goods to 
Ligor, farther up the coast. Pinto was one of sixteen adventurers 
who went on the same vessel with the hope of picking up something 
for themselves at Ligor. They were doomed to disappointment. At 
the mouth of the “ river” of Ligor (that is, I suppose, the narrow 
channel between the island of Tantalam and the mainland) they fell 
in with a terrible Mahometan pirate, one Coia Acem, who cherished 
resentment against the Portuguese forasmuch as a captain of that 
nation had killed his father and two of his brothers. Coia Acem set 
on with vigour and soon had captured the cargo, sunk the ship, and 
slain all the Portuguese except three. Those who escaped were the 
captain of the ship, Pinto, and a merchant who shortly died of the 
privations they underwent on shore. Pinto and the captain were 
saved by a vessel that happened to pass up the “ river” or channel, 
and taken to Ligor, whence they got back to Patani and announced 
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the collapse of his hopes to Antonio de Faria. He, with the high 
spirit of his race, “seeing himself stripped of the 12,000 duckets he 
had borrowed at AZa/aca, resolved not to return thither, because he 
had no means to pay his Creditors” ; but he swore a solemn oath to 
pursue the pirate and be revenged, and got together five and fifty 
men for the adventure. Pinto made one of them, though sadly out 
of spirits, and apparently out of condition too—“ having been able 
to save nothing but my miserable carcass, wounded in three places 
with a Javelin, and my skull crackt with -a stone, whereby I was 
three or four times at the point of death.” 

Coia Acem was reported bound for the island of Hainan, and 
they pursued him, coasting along the Camboya and Cochin China 
coast. Their rule was if they met a strange ship to fight it, on the 
hypothesis that it might contain Coia Acem or somebody else as 
bad. By this system, as their engagements were all victorious, they 
succeeded in visiting several scoundrels with their deserts as well as 
in shedding a good deal of perfectly innocent blood. What was of 
more practical importance, they acquired a great deal of plunder, 
and began to go so fine in China silks as to arouse the suspicions of 
the inhabitants of the coast towns. Pinto relates with gusto how 
they made a quite unprovoked assault on a vessel containing a bridal 
party who were awaiting the bridegroom’s arrival by sea; they 
seized and carried off the bride and some of her relations, and as they 
stood out to sea met the bridegroom coming exultantly with his 
party in five ships adorned with flags and banners. A band of music 
struck up merrily, the poor fellow, unconscious of the captive 
raaiden under their hatches, saluted them with exuber&nt friend- 
liness, and they passed on hugely relishing the joke. 

They cruised about in this way—inquiring everywhere after Coia 
Acem, but never hearing anything of him—until they had amassed 
500,000 crowns without any diminution of their indignation at the 
wickedness of piracy, when the pirate happens to be a heathen. All 
these gains, however, were lost in a storm, which wrecked them on 
the appropriately named Island of Thieves—Ladrone Island, near the 
mouth of the Canton River. In the extremity of their distress the 
consolations of piety were not wanting. Antonio de Faria reminded 
them that God “never permitted any evil but for a greater good ; 
moreover how he firmly believed, that though we had now lost five 
hundred thousand crowns, we should ere it were long get above six 
hundred thousand for them.” They listened with tears to this 
assurance of the divine mercy. “ After fifteen days,” Pinto proceeds, 


“it pleased God, who never forsakes them that truly put their trust 
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in him, miraculously to send us a remedy, whereby we escaped out 
of that misery we were in.” The miracle was the appearance of a 
Chinese vessel, the crew of which landed to collect water and wood. 
The Portuguese hid in the forest, and waited until the Chinamen 
were fully engaged with their work, when Faria gave the signal (the 
name of Jesus cried aloud three times) and they rushed to the beach, 
boarded and shoved off the ship, and fired upon the owners on land 
with a gun they found in her ; “which made them fly into the Wood, 
where no doubt they passed the rest of the day in lamenting the sad 
success of their ill-fortune as we had done ours before.” On board 
they found a little boy, an old man acting as cook, and the dinner 
ready—“whereunto we fell with good stomacks, as being not a 
little hungry. Dinner done, and thanks rendered to God for his 
gracious mercy to us, an Inventory was taken of the goods that were 
in the Zantea””—the plunder amounting to the value of 4,000 crowns. 
Antonio de Faria entered into conversation with the boy, a son of 
the owner of the vessel, and promised to treat him as his own son. 
The boy replied that they had robbed his father of the savings of 
thirty years without fear of the divine justice, and that he would 
rather die with his father than live with such wicked people. Being 
gently rebuked for this strong language : “ Would you know, replyed 
he, why I said so? it was because I saw you after you had filled your 
bellies, praise God with lifted up hands, and yet for all that like 
hyprocrites never care for making restitution of that you have 
stolen.” This speech was heard, and is recorded by Pinto, evidently 
without any other feeling than admiration for such excellent sen- 
timents. ,They immediately invited the boy to become a Christian, 
and Faria began to instruct him in the doctrines of that religion. 
The boy heard him patiently to the end, and then raising his hands 
and eyes to heaven, said weeping : ‘“‘ Blessed be thy Power, O Lord, 
that permits such people to live on the Earth, that speak so well of 
thee, and yet so ill observe thy Law, as these blinded Miscreants do, 
who think that robbing and preaching are things that can be accept- 
able to thee!” Then he lay in a corner, weeping, and refused food 
for three days. One would like to hear more of this most enlightened 
boy, but he drops out of the story. 

The mariners now made for “ Liampoo,” by which Pinto means 
Ning-po, not without occasional opportunities for piracy and abduc- 
tion on the way. They fell in with a Chinese pirate named Quiay 
Panian, who was friendly to the Portuguese, and had several promising 
young pirates of that nation among his crew. With him they struck up 
an alliance and swore friendship on the gospels. It is to be observed, 
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that while words are scarcely strong enough to describe Pinto’s 
abhorrence of the detestable crime of piracy, as practised by Coia 
Acem, Quiay Panian’s skill and experience in the same profession are 
noted with much approval. 

It was not long before the joint force discovered and engaged 
the enemy. They picked up a small fishing-boat, containing a few 
wounded Portuguese, the sole survivors of a crew who had been 
attacked by Coia Acem. By inquiries made near the scene of the 
combat they learned that the pirate was sheltered in a river not far 
off. After carefully reconnoitring his position, they attacked, and a 
tremendous fight ensued, which ended in the death of Coia Acem 
and the extermination of his crew. A house on shore, which had 
been used by the pirates as a kind of infirmary, and which contained 
a large number of sick men, was set on fire, and the inmates burnt 
alive. The goods taken from the Portuguese who had been rescued 
in the boat were thus recovered, and Faria braced himself up for an 
astounding effort of liberality. He made the men he had saved a 
free present of their own property, and expressed a touching 
confidence that such beneficence would without doubt secure his 
eternal salvation. His countrymen seem to have taken a similar 
view. When the vessels arrived at Ning-po, and his bounty was 
made known by the grateful recipients, the Portuguese colony at that 
place organised a grand reception with a special service of great 
magnificence at the church, as a tribute to so much virtue and 
generosity. 

At Ning-po, Quiay Panian, who had been a useful friend to Faria, 
died. Faria, casting about to find new scope for his enterprising 
genius, fell in with one Similau, a pirate, who made a suggestion of 
dazzling brilliancy. Similau could show them the way to an island, 
called Calempluy, where seventeen kings of China were interred in 
tombs of gold, surrounded by golden idols, treasures of gold and 
jewels, potentialities of plunder beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Similau was engaged as pilot, and the expedition, consisting of fifty 
Portuguese and about ninety native sailors and slaves, in two vessels, 
started at once for Calempluy. The length of the voyage excited 
suspicions of Similau’s good faith. After two months and a half of 
voyaging through totally unknown seas, Faria delivered an ultim- 
atum ; the pilot was to bring them to their destination within three 
days, or forfeit his life. That night they were in a river, and Similau 
slipped over the ship’s side and escaped. When this was discovered, 
and Faria had gone ashore to hunt the fugitive, the greater part of 
the native sailors seized the opportunity, and followed Similau’s 
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example. In spite of these difficulties, Faria managed, by capturing 
and separately questioning the crew of a small barque, to find his 
way to the golden island. It lay in the middle of a river, and was 
about a league in circuit. Around it went a wall or platform of jasper, 
whose stones were so exquisitely cut that the whole wall appeared as one 
piece ; on the wall was a balustrade of turned copper, having at intervals 
pillars of the same metal surmounted by statues. Within the balus- 
trade a circle of monsters cast in metal held each other by the hand, 
and seemed to encompass the whole island in the manner of a dance. 
Encircled by these, and by a row of arches in rich mosaic, was a grove 
of orange trees, and in ita hundred and sixty hermitages. And in the 
middle of the island, surrounded by the orange grove, rose the golden 
pinnacles of the temples and shrines of the kings. 
The jasper wall was pierced by eight entrances. At one of these 
Antonio de Faria landed with a part of his men, leaving the rest as a 
guard for the ships. Cautiously and in silence they advanced to the 
nearest hermitage, and one of the Chinese who accompanied the 
party knocked at the door. Entering, they found themselves in the 
presence of a venerable hermit, who manifested great alarm at their 
appearance. To his inquiries who they were and what they wanted, 
Faria replied through his interpreter that he was a Siamese merchant, 
who had lost all his property in a shipwreck from which himselt 
and his crew had escaped with their lives; that they had come 
in pursuance of a vow then made, on a pilgrimage to that holy 
island, hoping also to obtain alms, which they would assuredly repay 
when they should have repaired their fortunes. To this the hermit 
replied with considerable dignity that his tale was manifestly false and 
his intention robbery. He continued to threaten the Portuguese with 
eternal damnation, and to appeal to heaven against the wickedness of 
men, while they proceeded to ransack the place, breaking open coffins 
for the sake of the silver coins placed in them, and scattering the 
bones of the departed saints upon the floor. Faria listened to the 
hermit’s denunciations with calm politeness, and the same impartial 
approbation of his moral views which he had displayed towards the 
captured boy. On his return tothe ships he was imprudent enough, 
contrary to the advice of some of his band, to leave the hermit behind, 
believing that his age and infirmities would prevent him from giving 
the alarm. But this expectation was disappointed. Before long the 
island was in a tumult, with bells ringing and beacons blazing as a 
signal of distress to the dwellers on the banks of the river. All hopes 
of comfortably looting the golden shrines were at anend. A hasty 
dash into the grove enabled them to plunder another hermitage, but 
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the booty was only silver, and they were obliged to set sail, Faria 
“tearing his hair and beard for very rage, to see that through his 
negligence and indiscretion he had lost the fairest occasion that ever 
he should be able to meet withall.” 

As Purchas puts it, his heat was soon cooled. They had not 
voyaged very far before they encountered the terrible Typhoon. 
Pinto, by the way, is said to have been the first to introduce this name 
for the wind which the Chinese call ¢ai-fung into Europe. In vain 
they lightened the ships by throwing overboard their chests of silver 
and cutting away the masts; in the middle of the night those who were 
in the same ship with Pinto heard from the other vessel, which Faria 
commanded, a cry of “ Lord, have mercy upon us!” and when the 
morning came they had disappeared. Pinto’s ship struck on the 
coast about ten o’clock in the morning of Monday the sth of August, 
1542, and went to pieces, fourteen Portuguese escaping with their 
lives. 

Then began Pinto’s wanderings by land over the Celestial Empire, 
lasting nearly two years, and furnishing him with material for the 
detailed and marvellous descriptions of the cities and manners of 
China which did more than any other part of his book to win him his 
fame as an explorer, and which provided the scoffers with their most 
formidable weapons for the assault against his credibility. The 
most wonderful of his wonders are now known not to be more 
wonderful than the truth, and when the necessary allowance has been 
made for his “ personal equation,” there will remain very little ground 
for impugning his good faith. His accounts certainly lack the cut- 
and-dried flavour that commands the respect of the duller kind of 
critics. Everything is suffused with a glow of romance, as from a 
man who had seen the splendid vision of Badroulbadour passing to 
the bath, and spoken with Aladdin in the street. The vast cities, the 
rich palaces with their quaintly ordered gardens, the gorgeous pageants, 
the thronging population of the country, the strange customs of that 
still mysterious land, lost nothing of their impressiveness when de- 
scribed by such a traveller. To attempt to give an example of these 
descriptions by a quotation of any permissible length would be to 
imitate the fool in the Greek exercise book who brought a brick into 
the market as a sample of the house he wished to sell. Pinto’s style, 
never particularly terse, here revels in diffuseness ; a procession trails 
through his pages as it trailed through the streets of Pekin, in ever- 
varying magnificence and grotesqueness. We can tell what Pinto 
suffered, but must leave Pinto himself to tell what he has seen. 

One thing ought to be remarked, as it has helped to discredit his 
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narrative, though attributable to no fault of the narrator. It is impos- 
sible to follow his wanderings completely, as the majority of the names 
of places he mentions are quite unrecognisable ; which will not be 
wondered at when it is considered that the names were Chinese, and 
that he was in most cases entirely without guidance in writing down 
his phonetic recollection of the word as he had heard it spoken years 
before. His description of the island of Calempluy, for instance, 
naturally excited the greatest curiosity among subsequent explorers, 
but the place has never been satisfactorily identified. 

The little party of Portuguese wandered about begging from door 
to door and from village to village, until, being taken up and con- 
demned as rogues and vagabonds, they exchanged their mendicancy 
for the labour of galley-slaves. As prisoners they were sent first to 
Nan-kin, and thence upon appeal to Pekin, where they were sentenced 


_to one year of a kind of mild penal servitude. In this condition they 


might have been tolerably comfortable if they could have kept the 
peace among themselves. Pinto ascribes the quarrel which took 
place to the malignancy of the “divel” himself; irritated at the 
sight of their brotherly affection, “he so wrought that two of our 
company fell into a quarrel . . . . about the extraction of the Mad- 
ureyras and the Fonsecas, for to know which of these two houses was 
in most esteem at the King of Portugals court ; the matter went so 
far, that from one word to another they came at length to terms of 
oyster-wives, saying one to another, Who are you? and again, who 
are you? So that thereupon they suffered themselves to be so trans- 
ported with choller that one of them gave the other a great box on 
the ear, who instantly returned him a blow with his sword,” and so 
on, until seven out of nine were wounded in the fray. Condemned 
in consequence of this scandal to perpetual slavery, “ we did not a 
little detest amongst ourselves both the Fousecas and the Madureyras, 
but much more the divel that wrought us this mischief.” Accordingly 
they took a solemn oath to live together lovingly for the future, and 
arranged to appoint a chief from among their number in monthly 
rotation, whom the rest should obey. 

Their deliverance from slavery was brought about by an invasion 
of the Tartars with a huge army, including 80,000 “rhinocerots ” to 
draw the baggage. After storming Pekin, the invaders marched upon 
Quansy or Quingay, as Pinto calls the place of his captivity (there 
is a Quang-si about 250 miles from Nan-kin), took the place, and 
carried off the Portuguese among their prisoners. In a few days 
their progress was impeded by the difficulty of taking a strongly 
fortified castle. One of the Portuguese boldly offered to accomplish 
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the task, and was intrusted with a command for the occasion. The 
attempt was brilliantly successful, the Portuguese were released, treated 
with great honour, taken in triumph to Pekin, and presented to the 
Tartar king. To assist them on their way home they were allowed 
to form part of the suite of an ambassador about to start for Cochin- 
China, and the king of that country provided them with a ship and 
escort to pursue their voyage. 

They threw away their own good fortune, as before. A trifling 
dispute was the occasion of a quarrel, which proceeded to such 
extremities as Pinto refuses for very shame to relate in detail. Their 
conductor, thoroughly disgusted, landed them on a small island and 
left them to their fate. After further troubles, which reduced the 
number of Pinto’s companions to two, they arrived in the vessel of 
a friendly pirate at Tanega-sima, one of the most southerly of 
the smaller Japanese islands. Being hospitably received by the 
chief man of the place, and questioned about their country, they 
proceeded to lie with characteristic freedom and breadth of style 
concerning the power and resources of Portugal, and succeeded in 
impressing him deeply with a sense of their importance. Their repu- 
tation was largely increased when one of their party was seen to shoot 
ducks with an arquebus, firearms having been previously unknown 
in Tanega-sima. The fame of the strangers spread, and the king of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Bungo, on the island of Kin-sin, wrote 
to request that one of them might be sent to him for his diversion. 
Pinto was selected, on the ground of being the cheerfullest of the 
party. He found the monarch of Bungo ill in bed with the gout, 
and had the good fortune not only to amuse him, but also to cure 
his disease by means of a Chinese remedy. There was excellent 
shooting to be had in Bungo, and Pinto’s arquebus created an 
immense sensation. Nothing would content the second son of the 
king, a boy of about sixteen, but that Pinto should teach him to 
shoot. It was granted after much persuasion that he should have 
“a couple of charges for the satisfying of his mind.” The prince 
thought, as any boy would under the circumstances, that a couple of 
shots was but a shabby allowance, and made up his mind to get one 
or two extra while the owner of the gun was asleep. Taking an 
attendant with him to hold the match, he got the arquebus, charged 
it with powder “two spans deep,” put in a bullet, and aimed at a tree. 
The match was applied and the gun burst, nearly taking off the 
prince’s thumb. Pinto woke up and saw him lying insensible on 
the ground. The king and queen rushed to the spot, followed by 
courtiers, magistrates, and bonzes or priests. While one of the 
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magistrates tried by alternate cursing and kicking to extract a con- 
fession from the weeping Pinto, and the bonzes exerted themselves 
to shift from one to the other the responsibility of suggesting a treat- 
ment for the wound, the boy came to himself, and took the matter 
into his own hands. Pinto was blameless, and Pinto and no other 
should cure him, if cure were possible, “for I had rather die under 
the hands of this poor wretch, that hath wept so much for me, than 
be touched by the Bonze of Facataa, who at the age he is of, of ninety 
and two years, can see no further than his nose.” The bonzes 
fumed and expostulated, but the lacerated thumb was sewn up and 
bandaged by Pinto. In three weeks it was healed, and he returned 
loaded with gifts to Tanega-sima. 

Returning thence to Ning-po, Pinto excited the cupidity of the 
Portuguese merchants of that place by his glowing description of the 
wealth of Japan and the profits that might be made there by traders. 
An expedition was arranged in great haste, and nine ships set sail, 
ill-found and unprovided with pilots. A storm came on, and all the 
vessels were wrecked. The few men who were saved, Pinto being 
one of them, were cast up on one of the Loo-choo islands. The 
inhabitants received them and relieved their wants with great benevo- 
lence. But on being brought up before the Broquen, or magistrate 
of the chief town in the neighbourhood, they discovered that their 
countrymen were not in very good odour in Loo-choo. The Broquen 
animadverted with justifiable severity on Portuguese notions of the 
development of trade, and remanded them for further inquiries. 
They were careful to make themselves look as miserable as they could, 
and to speak in an extremely humble and pious manner ; whereby 
the heart of the Broquen was touched, and they would have been 
released but for the inopportune arrival of a Chinese pirate, whose 
evidence as to the characteristic practices of Chinese “ merchants ” 
turned the scale in favour of severity. In consequence of this man’s 
statement, which Pinto is pleased to call lies—they were lies that had 
an inconvenient resemblance to truth—they were sentenced to be cut 
each into four quarters and displayed in the public streets. But the 
good offices of the women of the place averted this unpleasant termi- 
nation to the adventure. In the house of the Broquen’s daughter 
lodged the wife of one of the Portuguese captives, who, when she 
heard the news of the sentence, tore her cheeks with her nails, till 
her face was nothing but “gore bloud.” The natives, who had neve; 
seen grief expressed in the European manner, were moved with 
astonishment and compassion. The women flocked to the house to 
see and sympathise. They drew up a petition, and prevailed on the 
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king to remit the sentence of death. The Broquen received instruc- 
tions to give his prisoners alms and a ship, and send them out of the 
country. They were entertained in, the houses of the townsfolk with 
the greatest kindness for forty-six days, and then sent back in safety 
to Ning-po. All this kindness was rewarded by Pinto, when he came. 
to write his book, by a long paragraph describing the wealth of Loo- 
choo and the unwarlike character of its inhabitants, which he thinks 
would make it easy for Portugal to seize upon the country. He is 
not without hopes “ to awaken the courages of the Fortugals, and 
incite them to an Enterprise, of so much service to our King, and 
profit for themselves.” 

From Ning-po, Pinto returned without accident to Malacca, 
whence he had started five years before (1540). This was not his 
last voyage by many ; but his later adventures may be more lightly 
passed over. He was sent as an envoy to Pegu, and found the 
country when he got there in the midst of a bloody war with the 
neighbouring King of Burmah, into whose hands Pinto and his 
companions fell. They were made slaves, and in that capacity 
accompanied a Burmese embassy to a mysterious potentate, the 
Calaminham, which is, being interpreted, Lord of the World. The 
country of the Calaminham is supposed to have been Tibet, but 
none of the places mentioned by Pinto can now be identified. He 
gives copious accounts of the religious institutions and ceremonies of 
these regions, “for to show how little we Christians do to save 
our souls, in comparison of that much these wretches do to lose 
theirs.” There were institutions that looked like traces of Christian 
doctrine ; “‘ when they sneeze they used to say, the God of Truth is 
three and one, whereby we may judge that these people have had 
some knowledge of the Christian religion.” The Portuguese, in their 
turn, astonished the natives by their mighty prowess in drinking. 
They managed at last to escape from their captivity, and after many 
vicissitudes of fortune reached Goa. 

From Goa the insatiable Pinto started on a fresh voyage, 
intending to cruise about the coasts of China and Japan, “ trading ” 
on his own account, “tosee if in those countries where I had so 
many times lost my coat, I could not find a better then that I had 
on.” This adventure was interrupted by excursions first to Java, 
and then to Siam. When the voyage had been accomplished, and 
Pinto had got back safely to Goa, he determined at last to give up 
his roving life and go home. He was, however, destined to accom- 
plish one more voyage. A few days after his arrival at Goa, came a 
letter from the King of Bungo (apparently the successor of the 
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sovereign whom Pinto had cured of the gout) to the Portuguese vice- 
roy, requesting that the great missionary Francis Xavier, who had 
already preached in his country, should be sent to visit it again. 
Xavier was dead ; but Father Belguior, rector of the Jesuit college, 
consented to undertake the voyage, and Pinto, as an old acquaintance 
of the people of Bungo, was requested to go with him. After some 
pressure he consented, and may be supposed to have enjoyed a 
novel pleasure in starting with such an eminently respectable 
motive. The voyage lasted nearly three years. The missionary met 
with an extremely polite reception in Bungo, but apparently failed 
to make any religious impression. 

This was the last of Pinto’s voyages, except the voyage home. 
He reached Lisbon in 1558, bringing with him documents from the 
Viceroy attesting his services, which he hoped would establish his 
claim to some reward from the government. He had his experience 
of hope deferred, and ultimate disappointment, which he speaks of 
with resignation, and not without dignity, in the book that amused 
his declining years. If he was not, he well might have been, sincere 
in attributing the neglect from which he suffered to divine justice on 
his sins. But the morality of the best of us is so largely based upon 
convention that it is hard to frown on him very severely for doing 
that which all his fellows did ; nor can the nation whose sons are 
engaged at the present day in spreading the sweet influences of 
civilisation among the islands of the South Pacific afford to cast the 
first stone at the sixteenth-century Portuguese. 

Portugal is still proud of the “ Peregrination”; and, indeed, the 
book is good enough to have made its mark in a literature far more 
fertile of masterpieces. Perhaps it may one day find an editor 
capable of answering the questions it suggests, and clearing up the 
difficulties and inconsistencies which have brought what I cannot but 
believe to be undeserved reproach upon the much-enduring author. 
Until that good fortune happens to it, it will be more amusing than 
instructive to the unlearned reader. But however little respect we 
may entertain for Pinto’s facts, his work, nevertheless, preserves an 
historical as well as a literary interest. Such vivid and natural por- 
traiture of manner and life among the earliest European colonisers 
of the east has a value almost entirely independent of scientific 


accuracy. 
P, R. HEAD. 
































SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TOAST AND WATER. 


S there really any good reason for using toast and water? I 

made some experiments about fifteen years ago with the object 

of answering this question. It is well known that charcoal is an 

antiseptic, but its action is limited, and usually supposed to be due 

to the gases that are condensed within its pores. The quantity of 

actual charcoal on the surface of the bread as ordinarily toasted is 
so small that its action as charcoal must be but infinitesimal. 

My attention was first directed to the subject by observing that 
when a piece of highly toasted bread is floated on water, little 
streams of brown liquid descend from the toast, and if the water is 
not disturbed they form a brown stratum at the bottom. This is a 
sort of caramel, evidently formed by the dehydration of the starch of 
the bread. The diffusion of this throughout the water produces the 
well-known colour. 

I found that a strong solution of caramel, made either by toasting 
bread or by baking sugar, has decided antiseptic properties ; that 
water which had been left stagnant, and had become offensive, lost 
its bad odour on the addition of such solution. This led me to 
suppose that somehow or somewhere long ago some of our observant 
ancestors who were compelled to use stagnant water had discovered 
that a piece of burnt bread rendered it drinkable, and therefore they 
used this simple disinfectant. 

Further experiments showed me that it is quite possible to make 
bad water worse by means of the toast, and that such is actually 
done by many who make toast and water. 

If a thick piece of bread be lightly toasted, then put into hot 
water and left there, some of the starch in its non-toasted state is 
dissolved out of the crumb of bread, and a sort of bread-broth is 
made. If this is kept a little time in warm weather, decomposition 
of the organic matter thus put in solution takes place; or otherwise 
stated, the germs of life, whatever they may be, that existed originally 
in the water are nourished by the food thus supplied, and the mis- 
chief becomes considerable. 
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To make good useful antiseptic toast and water the bread should 
be cut very thin, and so toasted that it shall be charred right through, 
without any soft bread in the middle. If blackened outside no harm 
is done. Such well-toasted bread tinges the water deeply without 
making it at all turbid. Good toast and water should be clear and 
bright. 

I have used roasted bread-crumbs, oatmeal, maize, wheat, 
barley, malt, &c., instead of slices of bread, and prefer them. They 
may be easily prepared by placing the material to be roasted 
in a frying pan, heating the pan over a fire, and shaking it about. 
This is the method I have seen adopted by some of the primi- 
tive Norwegian peasants (in the Tellemark, for example) for roasting 
coffee. If a proper coffee-roaster is available it is better. I also 
treated minced carrot in the same way, and found that it made a sort 
of coffee substitute when used after the manner of coffee. The carrot 
and the malt give darker infusions than the grain ; this is probably 
due to the sugar they contain. All of them produced an infusion 
more like coffee than toast and water in appearance. The waste 
crumbs that fall from bread in the course of cutting may be con- 
veniently and economically used. 

I refer to these experiments now, because in this hot weather and 
with threatenings of cholera—which we now know to be carried by 
water—it is most desirable that in every household raw water should 
be strictly prohibited. When exposed to the mercies—by no means 
tender—of ignorant domestics the enforcing of this rule is not easy, 
unless the result of the boiling is visible. 

The Chinese practice, described in the preceding note, is objec- 
tionable on account of the stimulating properties of the tea. This 
objection also applies to coffee, but the infusion of roasted bread- 
crumbs, or oatmeal or grain or malt (made in the same way as in- 
fusion of coffee, but poured off the grounds after a few minutes) 
becomes a definite preparation that shows itself, and which combines 
the enforced boiling of the water, with the antiseptic action of the 
caramel—or what I suppose to be caramel. 


TEA AND CHOLERA. 


OES cholera rage in China? Is Canton specially decimated 

by it? If not, why not? I do not ask these questions 
concerning Tonquin, but restrict them to China proper. 

I have never visited China, but the published accounts, the 

crowding, the filth, and the general habits of the inhabitants of 
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large Chinese towns, especially where, as at Canton, a vast 
population lives afloat on the mouth of a sewage-laden river, show 
that the most favourable conditions for the propagation of this 
disease are scrupulously fulfilled. 

We do not hear of any terrible visitations at Canton.~’ Had such 
occurred at any time within the last half-century the fact must 
have been trumpeted far and wide by the havoc it must have made 
in the tea trade. A general quarantine of our tea ships would be an 
appreciable fact. 

If I am right concerning the practical immunity of this Eastern 
country from the special plague of the East, the fact is very 
instructive. The Chinese are drinkers of boiled water, and they 
drink it hot before it has had time to cool down and receive any 
fresh supply of disease germs. Their ordinary everyday domestic 
beverage is tea made on a large scale in a large teapot kept in a 
padded basket to retain the heat of the infusion. The whole family 
is supplied from this reservoir whenever thirsty. Over and above 
this there is the complimentary or luxurious beverage made in small 
quantities on special occasions. The big pot to which I refer is that 
of the common poor people, just those who would supply the victims 
if cholera were epidemic. 

Besides the boiling of the water there is probably another 
antiseptic agent in such a beverage—viz. the astringent constituent 
of the tea, which must be largely extracted in the family teapot, and 
another still, due to the roasting of the leaves, the nature of which 
forms the subject of my next note. 


SMALL-POX AND BLUEBOTTLES. 


N the Gazzetta degli Ospitali of August 1883 is a paper by Dr. 
Grassi on flies as carriers of infection, in which he describes 
a number of experiments proving that these domestic animals are 
our deadly enemies. ‘They settle down on every kind of pestiferous 
filth, and, having wallowed knee deep in the midst of it and trailed 
their bodies through it, fly off merrily and drop down upon our sugar, 
commit suicide in our milk, make soup of themselves by rashly 
plunging in our hot tea and coffee, and otherwise defile our food. 
Dr. Grassi placed parasitic germs of various kinds and the eggs 
of tape-worms within reach of flies, and found that they swallowed 
these seeds of injury and passed them through their bodies whole, 
depositing them in the well-known full stops that ornament our 
mirrors and everything else in summer time. 
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It has long been known in Egypt that the inflammatory ophthal- 
mia so common there is communicated by flies that carry the infec- 
tion from eye to eye. 

Dr. Grassi does not mention small-pox, but it is evident enough 
that a fly that is capable of biting or sucking with sufficient energy to 
tease us as we sit, and to spoil our siesta, must possess considerable 
power of inoculation after regaling upon the virus of a mature pustule. 

These facts should be kept in view by all concerned in the 
management of small-pox hospitals. A war of extermination should 
be waged therein against all winged intruders, in order that once 
they enter they should never escape alive. 


FLIES IN QUARANTINE. 


RITING the above note reminds me of my experience of 
quarantine, and the absurdity of all its machinery. Having, 
at Athens, taken passage by a French steamer for Syra, I found, after 
getting on board, that it had a foul bill of health. This fact was care- 
fully concealed at the booking office. On arriving at Syra, I was 
taken in custody together with my travelling companion, and a 
strange lady (a Russian governess), and all three located in one small 
apartment in the lazzaretto, where we had to eat, drink, and sleep 
without regard to sex or decency. A guardian was set to watch us, 
and we had to pay his wages. A multitude of other victims, of 
various nationalities and colours, were similarly lodged in sleeping 
cells according to date of arrival and length of sentence. All were 
allowed to wander promiscuously in the promenade or playground, 
but, if any one having to serve ten days touched one that was 
to be “pratique” to-morrow, the victim of such contact received 
a new sentence, and was condemned to the ten days of the other 
prisoner, and so on for all periods. It was curious to observe how 
all made way for the new-comers. We thought it was politeness until 
the regulation was explained. 

This was about midsummer, and the place was infested with 
flies, communicating very freely between the victims. If you only 
brushed the hem of another’s garment you must share his term, how- 
ever hale and healthy both might be, but if he were covered with 
plague ulcers the bluebottles of the establishment might crawl over 
him and then settle upon your face or hands, or promenade over your 
pillow, without let or hindrance, or effecting any alteration of your 
term of imprisonment. 

On another occasion, when I was in quarantine on board of the 
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hulk of H.M. frigate “ Bacchante,” in Stangate Creek, where our 
letters were received in a copper fork, dropped in a copper box and 
then pickled or fumigated before posting, the gnats had free “ pra- 
tique,” and were so active that one of my fellow-passengers who had 
lived some years in Turkey without suffering any particular trouble 
from mosquitoes was nearly blinded by an English gnat on the first 
night of his sleeping on English water. The bite was so poisonous 
that his eye was closed by the swelling of the bitten lid. 

We had come from Constantinople in a little schooner with only 
two passengers on board and a crew of about eight men including 
officers and boy, had been eight weeks on the passage with no 
symptoms of any plague, nor any communication with the shore, and 
yet had to spend from rst to 6th September on the hulk of the 
old frigate carefully located in a Medway swamp, where gnats armed 
with lancets specially adapted for carrying infection by inoculation 
were especially abundant. 


QUASSIA. 


RINCES, potentates, and millionaires have been complimented 
and made immortal by discoverers of animals, plants, minerals, 
islands, continents, and planets giving the names of their patrons 
to the objects of their discovery, but there are few examples of such 
honour being done to faithful servants, perhaps only one to a negro 
slave. This negro, Quashy or Quassy, was thus immortalised by 
Linnzeus, who gave the poor nigger’s name to a whole genus of plants 
possessing considerable medicinal virtues—the Quwassia tribe. The 
Quassia excelsa is one of these that grows in Jamaica. Its wood is 
imported to us in billets, then cut into chips which may be bought 
of any druggists under the name of quassia chips. 

The wood is colourless and scentless, but intensely bitter. Its 
infusion is used legitimately as a febrifuge, and illegitimately by 
publicans for adding bitterness to beer, and thus enabling them to 
dilute it. From the point of view of “the trade,” it has the further 
merit of making those who drink it very thirsty. 

The bipeds of the bar are not its only victims. Flies are also 
poisoned by it. For the reasons stated in the preceding note, I have 
lately made some experiments with it. I first tried the infusion or 
decoction as sold by the druggists, and found it ineffectual. Then 
spread some chips in a plate, sprinkled sugar over them, and 
moistened the whole just sufficiently to dissolve the sugar. 

The consequences were curious. The flies sipped the bitter beer 
thus prepared for them, and became visibly drunk, flying about in a 
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very irrational tumble-down fashion ; then returning for another 
drink, and growing worse. At this stage of the revels they settled 
down in the neighbourhood of the place of entertainment in such a 
happy condition that I could approach them deliberately and touch 
them with my finger ; then they started, and flew a few inches only. 
After this they became “dead drunk,” turned over on their backs, 
kicked their heels in the air uproariously, tried to walk on their heads, 
just tumbled over when touched, and in the course of about an hour 
died outright. 

I find that the quassia chips thus used lose their potency in the 
course of about twenty-four hours, and must be renewed in order to 
continue the raid successfully. 

This fact is interesting, as it indicates the existence of some 
volatile constituent not yet understood and isolated. It is not the 
bitter principle, for that remains, is stronger on the second day when 
the flies are no longer attracted than it was at first when the fascina- 
tion operated effectively. The inefficacy of the infusion is probably 
due to the driving away of this volatile principle by the heat. I 
found a home-made decoction, as ineffective as was that which I 
purchased : also that the addition of a little alcohol to the moistened 
and exhausted chips renews their potency. 


SoLip NITROGEN. 


N all treatises on chemistry more than four or five years old 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen are described as “ permanent in- 
condensible gases.” By combined pressure and cooling they have 
since been liquefied, and nitrogen, which seemed the most obstinate 
of the three, has been solidified. 

The method of solidifying nitrogen is curious, showing how one dis- 
covery leads to another. Oxygen is liquefied, and the liquid allowed 
to boil, its boiling-point being —186° C., or 367° degrees o fourthermo- 
meter below the freezing-point. In the act of boiling it takes away heat 
from the bodies around it, this heat being absorbed in doing the 
work of ebullition or expansion from the liquid to the gaseous state. 

By thus abstracting heat from nitrogen, z.¢. cooling it down to 
— 186° C. under pressure, and then allowing it to expand and thereby 
become still colder, snow-like crystals of solid nitrogen of consider- 
able size are formed. 

Solid carbonic acid in similar condition was made long ago. I 
was present at alecture delivered by Mr. Addams when the experi- 
ment with Thilorier’s apparatus was a new one. The lecturer had 
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been unfortunate in his first attempts to produce the carbonic acid 
snow, and presented himself in a sadly shattered condition, head 
bound up, and wounds on his face strapped with sticking-plaster. 
He told us that the cylinder he first made burst when he turned the 
tap to liberate the gas, but that the one now on the front of the 
platform was much stronger and likely to resist. In spite of his 
mangled face he laughed heartily at the clearance of the front 
benches which followed this announcement. 

Now the experiment is an every-day one, and the snow thus 
formed is used, by its expansion, to freeze mercury, which is thus 
commonly shown in solid condition and hammered like lead in 
presence of lecture-audiences. 

Thus solid carbonic acid by its expansion may assist in liquefying 
oxygen, the liquid oxygen thus formed is able, by its expansion, to 
produce still more intense cold to solidify nitrogen, and the solid 
nitrogen may—what ?—this remains to be shown. 

If it enables us to obtain a temperature lower than —273°7 
Centigrade, it will do good service to sound science by experimentally 
refuting another of the dreams of the transcendental molecular 
mathematicians, who have settled the whole question of absolute 
heat by the mathematical demonstration of a non-mathematical pro- 
blem, and decided, absolutely, that the absolute zero of temperature 
—that beyond which further cooling is impossible—is — 273°7 Centi- 
grade, or —460°°66 Fahrenheit. Mark the precise fractions ! 

When this is refuted the whole of the Kinetic theory of gases 
will refute itself, the dancing molecules will be at rest, and their 
dancing masters may possibly, though not probably, cease fiddling to 
them on their formulz ; may possibly, though not probably, re-learn 
the lesson which Bacon taught to their scholastic predecessors, and 
modestly confess their ignorance of all physical problems that have 
not been solved by physical research—by questions put directly to 
nature and answered by herself. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF ALCOHOL, 


OME of our blue-ribbon friends may at first be shocked to learn 

that the spirit made from artichokes is somewhat cheaper than 

that from potatoes. As “brandy” made from the latter is sold for 

export to the poor Caffres at 4s. 6d. per dozen bottles, ze. about 

2s. 9d. per gallon, the prospect of reducing this price does seem 

startling. But let us hope that the bulk of the artichoke spirit will be 
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used as a solvent, in the manufacture of varnishes, &c., in the 
cheapening of Pears’ and other transparent soaps—which should be. 
named alcohol soaps rather than “ glycerine soaps,” as their peculi- 

arity (when genuine) depends upon the use of alcohol, #/us more or 

less fusel oil, as a solvent. 

The artichoke is very hardy, will grow where potatoes only rot, 
and may be made available when the potato disease prevails. 

This is now rather important to us, seeing that we are so extend- 
ing our soap-works that we are likely to become ere long soap-makers 
to all mankind, or that portion of mankind that is sufficiently 
civilised to wash itself, and to buy its soap in the best market. 


ANOTHER THEORY OF HAIL. 


NE of my Science Notes for June 1881, and another for 
October 1882, discuss Svedoff’s theory of the formation of 
hailstones, which he ascribes to: the condensation of cosmic water. 
Another theory has been recently propounded by M. Andries, who 
contends that they are formed during ascending whirlwinds. 

Theoretically regarded, this appears plausible, as the quantity of 
water held in the warmer regions of the lower atmosphere is much 
greater than in those above, which are so much cooler. Therefore, 
we may suppose that as a given quantity of air ascends and is cooled 
by its own expansion, the water that it contained when below will 
be condensed. But we must also remember that this given quantity 
of air which carries up the given quantity of water occupies more 
space when it rises, and also that it is not the air, but the space, that 
has to be saturated with aqueous vapour before condensation can 
begin to take place. 

Still, after making due allowance for this, there remains a sufficient 
margin of condensation in excess of expansion to account for the 
formation of either snow, hoar frost, or hail. 

The question of which of these is actually formed must be de- 
termined by observation. It happened, curiously, that the morning 
after reading of M. Andrie’s theory, as I lay awake thinking about it, 
a smart hailstorm occurred (if I remember rightly, it was on July 6). 
I rose and found large hailstones descending in the midst of a pro- 
found calm. If this theory is correct, such hailstorms should be 
usually accompanied with violent squalls, for, excepting to those 
standing in the very centre of the whirlwind, the amount of at- 
mospheric agitation must be excessive. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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Tue INUTILITY OF FINEs. 


HILE averse from creating offences and augmenting the 
severity of punishment, I am disposed to wish that our 
legislators would reconsider in earnest the matter of the imposition 
of fines. Owing to the altered condition of affairs the amounts that 
magistrates or even judges are able to inflict become so trivial as to 
be inoperative. Take a single instance. In October 1881 a 
certain ship left Liverpool for New Zealand. Before she sailed 
her crew were subjected to six weeks’ imprisonment for refusing 
to go in her. She started, and was wrecked at Penzance, two 
of her crew being drowned. In evidence it came out that her 
cargo was 64 per cent. above her gross tonnage, that her loadline 
in three consecutive alterations had been lowered six inches. For 
this deliberate and systematic fraud, accompanied by the risk of 
murder, the punishment was £100 and costs. Why, one ship which 
thus well provided for went down would pay a score or a hundred such 
fines. A tradesman doing a large dishonest business can afford to be 
fined at the customary rate oftenerthan the authorities will care to prose- 
cute him. Take again another line: what penalty is it for an aristo- 
cratic patron of prize-fighting or cock-fighting, or any degrading 
pursuit such as again and again strives to hold up its head, to fine 
him five shillings or forty shillings? A fortnight’s imprisonment once 
or twice inflicted would put a stop to such practices for ever. If 
we are in earnest in legislation, we must make the punishment such 
as will secure obedience and involve degradation ; if we are not, let 
us blot the superfluous prohibitions from our books. 


HIsTRIONIC CAPACITY AND SCENIC DISPLAY. 


UDGING by recent exhibitions, it seems as though the study of 
J archeology would have henceforward to be conducted at the 
theatres. In no existing work can there be found a picture of 
fashionable life in the last quarter of the eighteenth century so faithful 
and so animated as is supplied in the revival at the Haymarket of 
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Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivals.” Existence in Bath, in the 
period of silk and powder, is set before the public with a veracity 
the effect of which is irresistible, and the memory is content to charge 
itself with recollection of Lucy tripping through the dimly lighted 
streets to the circulating library, of Julia in her chair escorted by 
link men to the Assembly Rooms, and of all the youth and fashion 
of the city of King Bladud moving at minuet pace through a gavotte. 
The price we have to pay for such pleasures is, however, dear, if 
I except Mrs. Stirling, who alone among modern actresses preserves 
the traditions of the past and illustrates all that is best in the grand 
school of comedy, the acting at the Haymarket, compared with the 
decoration, is as unimportant as is to the spectator of a panorama 
the comment with which some hired illustrator accompanies its 
progress. Fully to commend to the playgoer the new system ot 
decorations it is necessary that the acting should be in keeping with 
the pictures. When actors are unable to enter into the life of a 
period, accuracy in accessories but makes their shortcoming more 
aggressive. No amount of luxury in the exhibition of the life of 
to-day needs be feared, since our actors are quite capable of presenting 
a faithful reflection of our colourless existence. Life in the last 
century, however, though artificial, was not colourless, and to place 
modern manners in the midst of eighteenth-century surroundings 
is an anachronism kindred with that witnessed on the French stage 
when a hero of ancient Greece was shown in the flowing peruke of 
the time of Louis XIV. Among the wants of the day a genuine 
academy of acting is one of the most pressing. 


A COMMENTATOR ON MILTON. 


HAKESPEAREAN emendation having reached the limits of 
conceivable extravagance, the turn of Milton has now come. 
While less hopelessly corrupt than that of Shakespeare, the text of 
Milton, owing to the blindness of the poet and his consequent in- 
ability to supply adequate revision, offers to the critic more than one 
crux. A small treatise entitled “ Emendations and Renderings of 
Passages in the Poetical Works of Milton”! is before me. It is in 
itself moderate enough, its improvements consisting largely of altera- 
tions in punctuation. Of these one at least has my warm approval. 
It seems, however, to point the road down which mad conjecture 
will shortly travel. Our author himself seems inclined more than 
once to mount his hobby, and, like the Laird o’ Cockpen, “ ride 
1 Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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cannily.” In one passage of Lycidas he thus proves Milton a 
prophet in anticipating the punishment of Laud. So distinctly a 
portion of poetic gift is prophecy, this may pass. When, however, 
a passage from “Paradise Regained” is said to contain to the 
author’s mind “a precise and admirable description of the process 
of constructing a railroad,” the writer shows alarming symptoms 
of the customary commentator’s fever. To Milton’s known avoca- 
tions of musician, schoolmaster, secretary, &c., shall we ever have 
conjectural additions, or will any luminary ever discover that the real 
author of Milton’s poems was Andrew Marvell or Oliver Cromwell ? 


ASPECTS OF SUBURBAN LONDON. 


O the lover of Nature the beauties of suburban London are not 
without drawbacks. Beauty enough is there. Unlike Oxford 
in Mr. Arnold’s divine description, London needs “ May for beauty’s 
heightening.” Within three miles of Charing Cross, however, ex- 
quisite natural effects can be found. The thrush may be seen hiding 
itself with a flight that is almost a run in the coppice, and the nightin- 
gale in the period of bloom sings undismayed, almost encouraged, it 
might seem, by the buzz of near voices and the hum of remote traffic. 
All the beauty is, however, in well-preserved gardens. The moment 
you get where the public is admitted without restriction, not all 
the passion of bloom which plant and shrub exhibit suffices to satisfy 
the craving to pluck and to destroy. The hedges thick with 
promise of hawthorn are broken down before the bud has time to 
unclose ; the prickly fence of the bramble is no protection against its 
destruction, and the furze alone is able to keep up a faint pretence 
of blossom. Hundreds of acres of park and field cannot produce a 
single daisy. All are cropt by little hands before the flower is half 
ready toopen. Does it occur to the reader how many miles he will 
have to go in spring-time to find a celandine, or, as it is ordinarily 
now Called, a buttercup? While regretting this state of affairs, I find 
no fault with it. I cannot blame the instinct of the child. How 
stupendous is the ignorance of those who pour forth into the fields 
on a holiday few can guess. I have seen lads carrying home nettles 
and discussing them as dandelions, and have heard exclamations of 
astonishment in presence of ducks at the discovery that hens 
could swim. To me these things are wholly pathetic. I wish, how- 
ever, among our parks we could keep one or two spaces in which 
wild flowers were protected. 
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THE BULL-FIGHT IN FRANCE. 


HE French Government is about, somewhat tardily, to wipe 
from itself a reproach under which it has long lain. The 
fiat has at length gone forth that the bull-fights which have been 
established in southern France, and notably in such cities as Nimes 
and Toulouse, are to be put down. In all points of bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty these exhibitions are no less flagrantly offensive than 
those which make Spain the rebuke of the civilised world. How 
loathsome a spectacle is a bull-fight those only who have seen one 
can believe. A few Englishmen have been found to apologise for 
these atrocities and have advanced on their behalf the plea that bull- 
rings were becoming established in France. This excuse or pallia- 
tive will now be removed, and to Spain and her colonies will be 
left the dishonour of being last to shake off savagery and barbarism. 
The southern Frenchman has always been more bloodthirsty than 
the northern. It is a significant fact that the cities in which bull- 
fights are established are not seldom those in which the most 
fearful human massacres have taken place. In explanation of the 
long delay that has taken place in dealing with these so-called sports, 
it is stated that the municipal councils of the towns which draw a 
profit from these exhibitions have placed obstacles in the way of 
their suppression. 


CRUELTY TO Docs IN MARSEILLES. 


LLUSTRATION of what I have said concerning crueity in the 
South of France is afforded in the treatment accorded to dogs 

in the great city of Provence. Ido not purpose to horrify my readers 
by a description of the manner in which, with every revolting accom- 
paniment, stray dogs, according to an eye-witness, are put to death 
in Marseilles, so absolutely sickening are the details. How cruel men 
can be to each other it is a chief function of history to teach. What 
Hood calls “ the simple accident of birth” on one side or the other 
of a border real or imaginary, a difference of opinion as to the 
manner in which reverence is best shown, or any similar reason, has 
converted men from brethren into deadly and unscrupulous enemies. 
‘The power to understand the motive of violence, and the willingness 
of the victim, if the ré/es were reversed, to inflict what is suffered, 
have furnished a species of palliation for dreadful deeds. With the 
dog, however, the case is different. He is not an alien, nor a heretic, 
he is, so far at least as his master is concerned, no sceptic. He is, 
on the other hand, the most staunch and faithful friend that man has 
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yet found. To inflict upon him needless torture should be outside 
the possibilities of human nature. In this case, again, the municipal 
council is responsible for the outrage. There is but too much reason 
to fear that municipal institutions under the present régime work 
worse than indifferently in France, and that some change of system 
in this respect will before long be discovered to be imperative. 


Brrp SLAUGHTER. 


FARMERS’ Club at Wirral has, it is said, issued a notice 
offering a price for sparrows and sparrows’ eggs sufficient to 
send bird’s-nest-hunting and bird-shooting every idler and scamp in 
the district. The present are days of lectures. Cannot some effort 
be made by means of popular lectures to convey to these and similar 
bumpkins the knowledge that these practices are suicidal, and that 
calamity such as France has experienced in her wine-producing dis- 
tricts is in store for us should these muddle-headed schemes succeed ? 
The balance of power in Europe was a favourite expression in the 
early part of the century. The balance of power in nature is a much 
more substantive reality. 


THE WILL oF CHARLES READE. 


Y a clause in his will which has already caused some con- 
troversy, Charles Reade has left a singular legacy to certain 

of his readers. ‘This consists in the power to enter into his mental 
workshop and scrutinise his method of workmanship. - His note- 
books and scrap-books are by this provision to be open during two 
years for inspection and copying to professional writers—to writers 
especially of dramatic or narrative fiction. They are to be seen only 
at the house of the novelist’s god-son and executor, Mr. Charles 
Liston, who is requested, by means of advertisement, to give pub- 
licity to this curious bequest. At the end of the period, the collection 
is to be proffered to some public library, “if in his (Mr. Liston’s) 
opinion there should be any public library in Great Britain disposed 
to treat them with respect.” So far no attempt to carry into effect 
the wishes of the dead novelist has been made, the reason being 
that a long period must elapse before the chaotic mass of papers can 
be brought into such order as will render easy their scrutiny. So 
far, one enterprising journalist alone, who was bent on getting before 
his fellows, appears to have seen them. He, even, has not inves- 
tigated them, and the contents of the note-books, by far the most 
interesting of the remains, are scarcely indicated. A journal which, 
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unfortunately for the world, appears to have been most actively kept 
at the least interesting stage of Charles Reade’s life, is among the 
remains. Whether any great interest will in future times attend 
the experiment depends upon whether Charles Reade will live. 
My own estimate is that a work like the “Cloister and the Hearth” 
will last as long as the language in which it is written. The op- 
portunity to contemplate the action of a writer of fiction in turning 
into a whole and crystallising material taken out of newspaper reports 
and the like should have extreme value. Charles Reade’s method 
was that of every fertile producer of fiction, No single individual has, 
however, furnished such opportunity for study of his character and 
powers as is now afforded. What would it be for literature if, we 
will not say a Shakespeare, but a Fielding or a Balzac, had been 
inspired by the same idea? 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN READE’S WORKMANSHIP. 


NE apparently indispensable condition of continuous success 
in fiction is keeping a series of commonplace books. To be 
thoroughly useful, and, indeed, to be anything except lumber, these 
require to be fully indexed. Thanks to a second communication, 
assumably from the same journalist to whom I have previously 
referred, evidence is afforded that Reade was in this respect com- 
mendably and characteristically assiduous. Very significant are some 
of the headings he employs in his index. Thus under Nigri Loci ; 
or, the Dark Places of the Land, are included police cells, prisons, 
milliners’ work-rooms, emigrant ships, workhouses, convents, fac- 
tories, mines, &c., places generally in which the weak may find 
themselves ‘at the mercy of the strong. What use Reade made 
of this portion of his collection is known. Under H comes 
Humores Diei; or, Humours of the Day, a heading to embrace 
popular crazes and fashionable follies, Ritualism, vegetarianism, cre- 
mation, baby shows, barmaid shows, and what not. F supplies Foemina 
vera, or Woman as she is ; Foemina ficta, or Woman as drawn by 
writers, and so forth. Another matter of interest consists of ordinary 
phrases collected with a view to being put in the mouth of personages 
in humble stations of life. Strangely familiar are some of these : 
“Won't you catch it, though!” “I'll tell Ma!” “Who's afraid of 
you?” “TI never did see in all my born days,” etc. A lesson of 
highest value to those contemplating the pursuit of literature is 
furnished in the proof afforded at the cost of how strenuous and 
persistent labour success and distinction are obtained. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








